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ifes simple pleasures 


We always liked the story in ‘Three Men in a Boat’ about the man and the medical 
dictionary. He consulted the volume, you remember, on some innocent quest and set it down, 
hours later, convinced beyond argument that he had every complaint in the book but one. 
The pleasure of browsing over books would thus seem to be not without its perils. Most of us, 
fortunately, are less susceptible. We may find our pleasure in fine binding, good paper and 
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immaculate typography; or our reward may lie simply in the entertainment which the pages 
provide. It does not matter. The book’s the thing. And we are doubly fortunate at the 
Midland Bank. Not only do we find pleasure in browsing over other peoples’ books; we 
give pleasure by producing slim volumes of our own. Indeed, two of them have become, 
in their modest way, banking ‘best sellers’. These are “This Way to Independence” and 
“The Joys of Travel’. We'd like to send you copies. We think they would amuse you; 
and you might even learn something about us that you hadn’t known before. 
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The London Charivari 


R. KHRUSHCHEV’s demand for 

an easing of tension, though he 
managed to avoid saying anything as 
coy-sounding as “Shall we thaw?” 
again emphasized what an excellent 
image the Cold War is—far better than 
that curtain. It is elastic, complex and 
to the point, and there are still a lot of 
thermometrical details to be filled in 
and hardened into clichés, as Mr. 
Nixon’s sinister but accurate metaphor 
about using nuclear bombs for ice- 
breaking showed. As for the thaw itself, 
though a competitive more-melting- 
than-thou situation may well develop, 
it is a comfort that euphony alone forbids 
it becoming a thaw war. And that in 
turn may prevent any statesman from 
getting so enthusiastic about the thing 
as to remark that it’s better than jaw jaw. 


Catching 

HicHs Wycomse to Marylebone 
passengers are getting tired of guards 
who get left behind and keep the train 
waiting at the next station while they 
catch up by bus. But obviously a guard 
would feel a bit foolish if he went by 


a 


train, and the guard of the train he was 
catching because he had left it behind 
got left behind. 





Beware of Honouratle Dog 
INISTER news comes from the 
Kennel Club to the effect that a 

Japanese dog is to be shown at Cruft’s 

this year. (It is called an Akita, if that 





is how you spell it, and was brought 
home from Japan by a Leading Seaman 
in the Navy.) I hope this doesn’t mean 
that the Japanese are going to compete 
with the British in the dog market in 
the way that they have in other spheres. 
Any minute now I expect to hear new 
versions of those familiar stories—that 
pedigree Basenjis are being sold to the 
Africans at three-and-six each, that a 
little island off the coast of Hokkaido 
has been renamed Labrador, and so 
forth. I shall not feel really happy about 
it, in fact, until I actually see an Akita 
and find it to be a little yellow-coloured 
dog with its eyes set on the slant. 


Handy Economy Size 
Wiper use of microfilm, for record 
purposes, is now approved by the 
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Atomic Energy Authority, and will, 
says one report, make all non-secret 
documents more easily available to 
anyone who wants them. Secret ones, 
too, surely? 


Biter’s Bit 
ADMIRE Mr. Sam Wanamaker, 
able to sustain an exacting role at 
the New Theatre despite an immense 
output of letters to critics of The Rose 
Tattoo. This is hard work, and most 
men of the theatre frankly dodge it— 
though Sir Donald Wolfit is another who 
still finds time to dash off a few lines 
between acts. One result of the practice 
is that certain Sunday critics have to 
give up their next week’s space to the 
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case for the Defence, a fact which may 
or may not please actors in the new crop 
of plays, according to whether or not 
they happen to be Wanamakers and 
Wolfits. What has never been seen yet 
is a critic’s apology and admission of 
guilt. Perhaps if they would only crawl 
for once the actors would give up 
writing. Perhaps, I said. 


No Retreat 

THE new Argentine Government has 
decided to sell the President’s private 
yacht and Cadillac to help reduce the 
Federal deficit. ‘The move has also done 
wonders towards impressing citizens 
with the comparative permanence of 
the new régime. 


Bowels by Cartier 

HE TIMES, which really does get 

hold of the most extraordinary 
news, reports that a Convention of Post- 
masters in Cincinnati put on a eulogy 
of the Postmaster-General in dramatic 
form with lighting effects: as the band 
played Land of Hope and Glory the 
narrator said’ Mr. Arthur Summerfield, 
the hero of the occasion, had “ golden 
viscera.” Of course, our own Mr. 
Marples does not go uneulogized. A 
co-operative man, he generally seems 
ready to give a picture or an interview 
and his strong points get mentioned 
quite a bit: he is always introducing the 
postal equivalent of the Belisha Beacon. 
But his subordinates, as far as I can 
make out, have maintained what now 
seems to be a marked silence about his 
viscera. There’s a job for the Post 


Office P.R.O.! 


Any Suggestions 

OLDER doctors exchanged grins over 
the demand by the B.M.A.’s fifteen 
hundred younger practitioners that 
their permitted maximum of N.H.S. 
patients should somehow be reduced by 
two hundred and fifty. 


No Boom This Time 

HE great Kuala Lumpur uranium 

rush is over. It began when rumours 
spread that aircraft on an aero-magnetic 
survey of Malaya had recorded radio- 
activity in the soil, and for a time it was 
impossible to get a geiger-counter for 
love or money as eager prospectors pre- 
pared to set out in search of fame and 
fortune. ‘They were soon back home, 
the words of the Minister of Natural 


Resources ringing mockingly in their 
ears: “The fields were radioactive all 
right—but only with phosphate 
manure.” I suppose one should feel 
compassion towards the disappointed 
adventurers, but this is not easy. ‘There 
was a certain glamour about the old 
gold-rush boys, swilling hopefully away 
with their little tin pannikins; but the 
uranium-hunter may in the end bring 
us all to phosphate manure. I hope he 
gets a poorish price for his second-hand 
geiger-counter, in Malaya or anywhere 
else. 


Splinter Group 

Wives reading about the man who 
stood at the sink and invented a way 
of making glass reflected that it was 
just their luck to have a husband whose 
mind worked in the opposite direction. 


No Room in the Diner 


EWSPAPER reports of the case in 

which a dining-car attendant was 
alleged to have falsified bills on the 
Northumbrian Express do not make it 
absolutely clear whether the fourteen 
police officers employed to obtain 
evidence all travelled together or at 
different times. ‘The camera,” one 
account reads, “used by fourteen 
officers travelling between Newcastle 
and London, photographed the originals 
which were left on the table to avoid 
suspicion.” ‘This is ambiguous. But 
admirers of police methods will hope 
that all fourteen took the same train. 
One policeman on his own sticks out 








“Pass the botulinus toxin.” 
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like a sore thumb. “Careful now!” says 
the suspect to himself. “’That man looks 
like a rozzer.” If nearly all the 
passengers in the dining-car look like 
policemen suspicion is lulled or, better, 
is erroneously directed towards a 
member of the public who has somehow 
managed to find a seat and who looks 
blatantly not like a policeman. Should 
this in fact be the theory on which the 
police are now working, it looks as if 
night-clubs are in for an unusually 
prosperous time. 


Colder by Tube 

Discussinc the decision to equip a 
Harrogate theatre with an outside tele- 
vision set, showing what is going on 
inside, a writer scouts the notion, put 
forward by municipal critics, that 
people will watch the whole play on the 
screen in the street when they could go 
inside and see it on the stage in the 
theatre. He under-estimates the glamour 
of the medium. 


The Eyes Have It 
“A TALE which holdeth children 
from play and old men from the 
chimney corner,” Sir Philip Sidney’s 
tag which adorns so many volumes of 
fiction in the Everyman Library, might 
have needed the addition “and alder- 
men from the debating chamber” if 
Hereford City Council had not defeated 
a motion to adjourn its meeting in order 
to watch the last instalment of Quater- 
mass on television. The fact that the 
proposal was made marks a new stage in 
the impact of TV on human relations. 
Already most people dare not telephone 
or visit most other people during the 
charmed hours of peak viewing; now 
the switch is from social to public life. 
I foresee the day when the instigators of 
“This is Your Life” will get into the 
House disguised as tellers, decoy Mr. 
Francis Noel-Baker into the lobby on 
some pretext, and then present gay 
scenes of junketings with Nasser while 
Hon. Members gaze agape, too spell- 
bound to spy strangers, call for papers 
or candles, or cry “Who goes home?” 
— MR. PUNCH 








CRADLE TO UNIVERSITY 


A series of articles dealing with the 

attitudes and problems of youth 

and of those responsible for its up- 
bringing starts on February 18 
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In 1846-7 Thackeray wrote ‘‘The 
Snobs of England’ in PUNCH, 
later reprinted as “The Book 
of Snobs.’ In this series snob- 
bery is brought up to date, 
but the title decorations are 
from Thackeray's own drawings. 


STEPHEN POTTER on Modes of Address 


‘ 


HE phrase “snobbery of 
modes of address” is not 
confined, as most readers 
will think, to addressing 
letters and sticking on 
stamps. All the same this 
complex technique, capable 
of so many applications, can 
perhaps most simply be 
used, its first steps most 
easily outlined, in the en- 
velope situation. 

It is quite wrong, for instance, to stick 
the stamps on the top right-hand corner 
of the envelope as far in the top right- 
hand corner as they will go. Unless the 
reader instinctively realizes that there 
should be a comfortable margin of white 
all round, and if he feels the need of 
some explanation of this, it is doubtful 
whether this essay will have much 
meaning for him. But at the same time 
the novice will do well if he remembers 
the general envelope advice—do not 
abbreviate. Do not give an expression of 
minginess, even if the writing is small. 
Do not scribble “Esq.” after a man’s 
name furtively, as if you were not quite 
sure whether to put it or not. Indeed 
if any kind of title is involved,. write this 
in full. It is still not universally realized 
that ““Hon.,” thus abbreviated, is by no 
means perfectly acceptable. ‘There is 
no harm in writing “Order of the 
British Empire” : and some like “Justice 
of Her Majesty’s Peace.” Write (never 
type) addresses in long long-hand with 
as many extra words as possible, making 
play, if this is appropriate, with Violet 
Lady J., or Lady Violet J., or Violet the 
Lady, or just Violet the J., shuffling it 
up so as to be a little bit out of the 
ordinary. This will not do more than 
mystify the recipient and will impress 
readers of your unposted envelopes. 





Writing the thing oneself is part 
of the principle of the unobtrusive 
amanuensis. Give the impression of 
lots of secretaries in the background, 
suggesting at the same time that you 
would never dream of using them for 
your personal correspondence, which is 
something you foster and care for as an 
art the practice of which is falling sadly 
into decay. Suggest, particularly if the 
nature of your letter is a financial one, 
that correspondence is non-business, 
and that typing is something to be 
associated with factors, stewards and 
bailiffs. If a man writing to a woman, 
the use of small Elizabethan hand- 
writing in brown ink is correct. No 
need to try to add a suggestion of illu- 
minated manuscript. Write towards the 
right-hand side of the page, in a thin 
column which slopes diagonally. Women 
are not advised to use neat script. 
Correct snob for the female is to be 
female. The use of enormous womanly 
writing, round and escaping over the 
page, is good. The mode of envelope 
addressing should be correct, but 
certain simple spelling mistakes are 
advisable. 

A rival letter method, well supported, 
is to have one paragraph only of the 
letter typed, and then write masses of 
stuff at the beginning and still more at 
the end. If the letter is completely 
typed and undeniably business, the 
typed “yours sincerely” can be roughly 
crossed through and an “ever yours 
sincerely” written over it. This is sup- 
posed to bring a flush of pleasure to the 
cheek of the recipient, making him feel 
that great executive is being gracious. 

The value of the long-winded ap- 
proach is never greater, nor more 
frequently neglected, than in the tricky 
situation of the rebuff, nasty quarrel, or 
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angry tick-off correspondence. Here the 
primary snob error is curtness, or the 
gradually increasing formality of the 
signature, grading from “longing to see 
you” all the way down to “ yours ffly.”’ 
Let the cighteenth-century method be 
your model here. Let the signature part 
be three times. as long as the actual 
letter in which you finally refuse to 
accept responsibility for the damage to 
the Duchess’s front mudguard. Mud- 
guard correspondence in the eighteenth 
century may have been rare but it was 
always rounded off with a “readiness to 
do all in my power to obey your 
Highness’s command,” an assertion that 
“my wife is oblig’d by Your Grace’s 
mention of her” and signed by “a most 
obedient and most humble servant.”’ 


Personal address is not for the novice, 
though recent changes in snob-approach 
have simplified the problem. The great 
days of handshaking, for instance, are 
on the wane. Less important, now, is 
the detail of when just to touch, the 
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precise level of the hand in relation to 
the navel, the perfect moment for the 
forthright grip, the occasions which 
demand the open and free approach or 
the rebuff of the rapid distasteful 
pressure. The general rule now is, 
don’t. 

So far as speech is concerned there 
are certain Phrases of Address which 
though usual are in some contexts 
suspect to the keen snob ear. Even 
“How are you?” is not always safe, if 
only because in certain quite acceptable 
circles there is a danger of implying that 
somebody has recently been, or ought 
to have been, taking some cure. “‘ Where 
do you live now?” is not much better, 
and for the same reason. “Have you 
just come back from the Continent?” 
is of course wrong four ways at once, 
including terminology, suggesting that 
travel is a sort of annual fortnight in 
Dieppe. Indeed it deserves either a curt 
“Which continent?” or a sharp snob- 


reminder anti-greeting on _ these 
lines: 
“Back? Where from?... I mean...” 
“Portugal, wasn’t it?” 
“Oh God, I’m afraid I’ve been 


scuttling half over the Mediterranean 
since then. I think I’d almost rather 
you didn’t remind me of it. How’s 
Scarborough?” 

Who was it who first said that “the 
most snob-worthy greeting is no greet- 
ing at all” ? Exceptions are innumerable. 
Such a salutation trend is definitely 
wrong, for instance, in the espadrille 
atmosphere of St. Raphael, and the cool 
glance in another direction is demon- 
strably out of key if the meeting takes 
place on the Wiggle-Woggle in Battersea 
Park Fun Fair. But there is no doubt 
that if it is true that How to Address 
can best be studied in the world of 
men’s clubs, then greeting must surely 
be seen to be contra-indicated. The 
man who returns to St. James’s Street 
after a difficult exploration, a nine 
months’ journey which has included the 
rescue, by helicopter, of six men 
marooned in Antarctica, must never 
have it revealed to him that his absence 
has been noticed. On the contrary, 
crouch a little over your newspaper as 
he passes by. A man who has achieved 
a success which has been mentioned, 
with a small headline, in a national 
morning newspaper must not be sur- 
prised if that morning he finds in the 
club that everybody turns their back on 




















“To your country, sir—one of the Big Sixteen.” 


him. Nevertheless, there are always 
exceptions to these rules. ‘To a man 
who has sat every day in the same chair 
from noon till lunch-time for the last 
twelve years it is not necessarily a bad 
thing to say “Hullo, Charles, what are 
you doing here?” It is fairly all right, 
when passing a friend in the club, 
humorously to open your eyes very 
wide as you pass by. Another non- 
communication greeting is to say 
“Henry” with much warmness and 
pleasure as if you were going to pour 
out a greeting to a member: but instead 
go straight past him. A place for 
speaking to people is at the bar: but 
this is usually done staring straight 
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ahead, in the direction of the barman. 
The light courteous greeting here, with 
inquiries about ‘‘ How are you doing?” 
or “IT hope that you have got something 
exciting on the stocks” is reserved for 
the sort of very brief duty conversation 
one has with somebody one is unlikely 
to want to know very well or indeed ever 
speak to again—for example a new 
member or a slightly successful recruit 
to one’s own profession. 

Another mode of address where 
mistakes are often made is in salutes to, 
and the general method of convers- 
ation with, animals. It is perfectly all 
right, even for a man, to say to a 
Pekinese, or to any lap-dog, “How’s 


ee 


anil a 


pookie-wookie-snookie this morning?” 
but with gun dogs this sort of opening is 
tabu, even from a woman. Indeed these 
animals must never be addressed 
directly, though it is sometimes possible 
to say to their master “ nice looking dog” 
provided the tone of voice is reasonably 
brusque and the subject is changed 
immediately. Beware here, too, of the 
vice versa. Do not imitate the owner 
of the St. John’s Wood spaniel who 
every morning follows this dingy, 
totally non-sporting canine wreck down 
the High Street and gives it little shouts. 
“Blup,” she commands, or “ Kottee.” 
“CLoop,” when she goes into the 
chemists. The dog does not respond to 





these 


signals, its pace is_ neither 
quickened nor retarded. But however 
suitable these noises on a moor, it does 
no good to St. John’s Wood. 
Telephone greetings are a chapter in 
themselves, but it would be shirking our 
duty not to try to formulate one general 
rule here. Itisthis. Be just tremendously 
natural. A ringing “Mrs. Beverley 
Oakes speaking” is definitely not 
recommended: nor is a dim generalized 
voice suggesting that you are very 
unlikely to be rung up by anybody you 
really want to speak to. Say “Hullo” 
in a warm, ringing, welcoming voice 
before you know who it is. No harm 
in having jolly background noises, a 
182 
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child if possible, and a “Blanche, get 
down,” as if speaking to an expensive 
pet. If secretary answers "phone, let 
there be no “I'll see if I can get him,” 
nor above all and for goodness’ sake 
anything remotely suggesting “Ill see 
if he is engaged.” On the contrary 
seem, if possible, to be snatching the 
instrument almost roughly out of your 
secretary's hand with “Hullo, darling,” 
or, if male, the male equivalent of this, 
often “Hullo.” If possessing children 
over three, train them to answer tele- 
phone calls in small clear voices, 
probably the best form of greeting 
system. In general the approach to the 
telephone should be fluid, with a lot of 
moving about, asides, getting comfort- 
able and then having to go and fetch 
things. 

I have left the delicate problem of 
Christian names to the last. Here, 
during our own generation, there have 
been sweeping changes of snob climate. 
In regions where the choice was between 
“Mr. Bentworth” and ‘ Bentworth,” 
the choice is now between “ Mr. Bent- 
worth” and “Reggie,” or even “Mr. 
Bentworth” and “ Mouldy.”’ Snobbable 
Christian naming is on the increase, so 
that nowadays I myself find that if 
anybody calls me “Potter” I feel as if 
I was being shot by a very small man 
with a tiny gun from behind a tree the 
size of a bee-hive. 

Yet I do not believe that this new 
practice justly represents the new 
development in snob approach. | 
believe we shall see a fresh approxi- 
mation to courtesy and the elaboration 
of the first address. ‘The never-say- 
“lunch” -always-say-“luncheon” 
brigade is leading us to a new lack of 
abbreviation. Only the other day I 
heard in my club Sanderson, who 
usually stands near the entrance in 
order not to say anything, greet a 
member with the words “ Good evening, 
Doctor Wintersett: I hope you are 
well?” 

Whether this suggests a new gracious- 
ness or_a new form of attack, it is 
evidence of an ability to evolve and a 
healthy capacity to inaugurate change. 





Next week: 
GEORGE SCHWARTZ 
on The City | 
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Not with a Bang but a Sifter? 


T is a sad commentary on the 

fallibility of the human intellect 

that even now, when the end of 
civilization may well be imminent, some 
uncertainty remains as to the means by 
which it will be terminated. 

Until last week the point seemed 
to be satisfactorily determined. The 
hydrogen bomb was to do the work—- 
either directly, by disintegration for 
people lucky enough to be within its 
lethal radius, or more gradually, by a 
wasting process, for those hovering in 
the fringe areas. We could all look 
forward to the end, if not with pleasure 
at least with the steady gaze of a man 
who knows that it is useless to duck. 
But now, with the disclosure that 8} 
ounces of botulinus toxin, properly 
distributed, could kill everyone in the 









world, all is in the melting-pot again. 
The old creepy feeling that perhaps one 
might survive begins once more to 
haunt one’s dreams. 

(Our Bacteriological Correspondent 
writes: Botulinus toxin is a toxic sub- 
stance with a botuline base. It will kill 
anyone who breathes or touches it 
within six hours. Botulinus has, of 
course, been well known to _ bacteri- 
ologists for a number of years.) 

Of course. The precise amount 
needed to wipe out mankind did not, 
however, become household property 
until Sir Robert Watson-Watt and 


Dr. Brock Chisholm were interviewed a 
few days ago “in,” as my Sunday paper 
put it, “Sir Robert’s comfortable home 
in a Toronto suburb, where they met to 
discuss the dangers facing civilization.” 
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“Subsidence, lad.” 
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By H. F. ELLIS 


(When inviting friends to one’s house 
to discuss the dangers facing civil- 
ization, writes our Social Editor, a 
simple At Home card will normally . . .) 
But never mind that now. What is 
significant about the disclosure is the 
nicety of the measurement. Had Sir 
Robert talked of “ half a pound” of toxin 
the phrase could have been dismissed as 
a mere approximation; as one might say 
“a-bagful.” Eight and a half ounces 
shows careful calculation. Eight ounces 
would not do the job thoroughly, nine 
ounces would be wasteful. On a per 
capita basis, which I assume to be 
the method of working, and taking the 
world population at about two thousand 
six hundred million, the allowance 
seems to be one ounce for every three 


hundred and six million people. ‘Two 
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“I CANT PossiBLY GO; T HAVENT A 


THING TO WEAR” 


ounces would settle China’s problems; 
a dram, properly distributed, would do 
for Canada. This handy weapon 
certainly makes the H-bomb look 
almost as cumbrous and conventional 
as a Martini-Henry. 

“Properly distributed,” of course, is 
easier said than done. ‘The toxin,” 
said Mr. Aubrey Jones in the course 
of a statement in the Commons pooh- 
poohing the threat, “could not be 
easily disseminated and is not self- 
propagating,” and one quite sees that 
to distribute a couple of ounces of even 
the most accommodating toxin over the 
whole of China would call for a sifter of 
exceptional fineness and delicacy. Any- 
body who has tried to sow a row of 
carrots will appreciate that. But the 
resources of science are almost endless. 
It would not surprise me at all to read 
that the Russians are planning to include 
half a dozen botulinus sprinklers in 
their next May Day parade. The H- 
bomb as a front rank weapon is surely 
doomed, fit only to be sold to backward 
countries like Ghana and (if the Foreign 
Office agrees) Cuba. 

The oddest thing, to my mind, about 
this hideous new threat is that it leaves 
one—it leaves me—absolutely unmoved. 








Though easily scared, | can honestly say 
that when I first read the gruesome 
details in the Observer (““Any ‘country 
which can afford one good biologist 
can render any other country incapable 
of war in a single night. No army or 
heavy industry would be needed. A 
dedicated group of civilians could do 
the work”) I went on eating porridge 
as placidly as any old cow. Rorke’s 
bowling action and the possibility of 
further fog in the evening cut far 
deeper. I say it with shame but it is true 
that, apart from a moment’s wonder at 
the word “dedicated” and a mild worry 
that man might not have time to include 
in his autobiography a note of the actual 
cause of death, my composure was 
utterly unruffled. Even after reading 
Mr. Aubrey Jones’s attempt to minimize 
the danger (“It is possible that other 
bacteria or viruses spell greater danger’’) 
I remained as cool and collected as did 
the House of Commons, which went on, 
it will be remembered, to discuss the 
classification of white fish. 

Is there some failure of imagination 
here? Or is it that, just as homo- 
sexuality and prostitution pall after a 
while as topics of debate, so even the 
details of one’s own extinction can 
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become a bore? I don’t know. All I do 
know is that my chief emotion is one of 
pity for the Direct Action Committee 
against Nuclear War, left absurdly pro- 
testing against a dated and discredited 
weapon. What must they do now? 
Whither march? Must they post only a 
nominal picket at Aldermaston and seat 
their main forces in the mud outside the 
Ministry of Supply’s Microbiological 
Research Establishment at X——-? And 
even then, sit they never so shrewdly, 
how can they be confident that some 
other scientist, not to be outdone by 
Sir Robert Watson-Watt, is not at that 
very moment disclosing some new 
invention that makes half a pound of 
germs seem very small beer? I do not 
in the least want to belittle this dedicated 
group of civilians, who have conscience 
and courage, but might they not as well 
sit down in the Pit at Hob’s Lane and 
be done with it? 

(Our Health Doctor writes: Worrying 
about the end of the world is the cause 
of much unhappiness, and may give rise 
to certain kinds of neurosis and even 
psychical imbalance. If you feel in need 
of a quietus take one grain of botulinus 
toxin in a wineglassful of water—suff- 
cient for 740,000 persons—and relax.) 
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Where Credit is Due 


By J. B. BOOTHROYD 


T the time of writing the cha- 
cha is still sweeping the country, 


but by the time these words 
reach my public it may be that my 
portable radio will no longer be playing: 
 Pic- 
(cha-cha) 
ture you 
(cha-cha) 
upon 
(cha-cha) 
my knee 
(cha-cha) 
Just Tea 
(cha-cha) 
for Two 
(cha-cha) 
and Two 
(cha-cha) 
for ‘Tea 
(cha-cha) 
and so on and so forth. 
to visualize the score. 


It’s difficult 


I’m not even 


certain about the time-signature. I 
know. that when it gets to “ alo-0-0-0-0- 
0-0-0-one”’ it’s one of the longest notes 
I ever heard, and has to be propped up 
with enough cha-cha’s to fill a gourd, or 
whatever it is that they keep hitting in 
the percussion section. But all that is 
beside the point. Before the cha-cha is 
finished and forgotten (Denmark Street 
spokesmen say that a thing of this kind 
lingers on in the public memory for as 
long as three days after the bands have 
stopped playing it) I just want to put 
in an appreciative word. 

A lot of rubbish is talked by a certain 
generation about the good tunes of the 
late ‘twenties and early ‘thirties, and I 
have been hearing complaints lately 
about the rough handling they get from 
the 1959 arranger. Tea (cha-cha) for 
Two has been specifically cited; un- 
warrantable liberties have been taken, 
they say, with the melodic line of 
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BISCUITS 





® SOME MIKED 
SHAPES, PLEASE 


Mr. Vincent Youmans. Don’t they 
realize that without the cha-cha many 
of to-day’s young people might never 
have heard Tea for Two at all? In any 
case, is it any worse to sow cha-cha’s at 
random in the lyric than it was, in our 
day, to render that grand old number, 
The Shetkh of Araby, with the addition of 
“without a shirt” at the line-endings? 
No. This attitude simply shows how 
positively cubic some of us fuddy-duddy 
old squares can get. Look, after all, 
what Kismet did to bring Borodin to 
the masses. How many errand-boys 
would have whistled Stranger in Para- 
dise if they’d been warned in advance 
that they were being indoctrinated with 
the Polovtsian Dances? 

What will follow the cha-cha is at 
present only a matter for speculation. 
We may not know until as late as the 
week after next. Whatever it is, it will 
only extend the progression of valuable 
devices which, over the past few years, 
have striven to introduce those fine old 
melodies to a younger and_ wider 
audience. Earlier methods have run 
chiefly to mere tempo changes. Older 
listeners to portable radios have recog- 
nized an experience similar to that 
provided by street musicians, whose 





‘Some day, son, you might get 
to be President.” 


hasty abandonment of high or otherwise 
tricky notes, with a compensating pause 
on the richer and fruitier registers, gives 


Brighter 


the whole performance an air of bene- 
volent travesty. It is the same when we 
hear, as we so often do nowadays, 
Carolina Moon, or that other haunting 
song-valse of our salad days, “Am I 
wasting my time in thinking you’re 
mine and dreaming the way that I do?”’ 
arranged as rock-flavoured fox-trots 
with speciality spots for hot washboard, 
and a coda in which full brass whinnies 
for sixteen bars in diminished ninths. 
How often have we not said “Why 
don’t they revive When You and I Were 
Seventeen?” If they are kind enough 
to do so, as the When You and I Were 
Seventeen Cha-Cha, \et us be grateful, 
rather than write all these angry letters 
to The Times, Musical Opinion, and the 
rest. If we think a moment, wasn’t 
there something a little cloying about 
When You and I Were Seventeen, even 
when we were? We overlooked it then, 
because the M.C. was up a step-ladder, 
twiddling bits of coloured gelatine in the 
rays of the spotlight, and that fooled 
us. Honestly, now, don’t we really 
prefer What’ll I Do? when it’s good and 
beaty? 

I think we must admit that a lot of 
cant is being taken out of music under 


the modern rules. Fifty years ago, 
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when Gerard F. Cobb was asked to con- 
tribute a few words to Modern Academic 
Counterpoint on the interval of the 
Perfect Fifth, he wrote: 

“What is its psychic position? The 
musician shakes his head ambiguously 
at it. No doubt, he will say, it is a 
particularly clean, a particularly smooth 
interval; its arithmetical credentials 
are perfectly unimpeachable. Never- 
theless it is dull and unentertaining, if 
not positively objectionable. Like the 
heroine in Tennyson’s Maud, it may 
be described as: 

‘Faultily «faultless, 

splendidly null, 
Dead perfection, no more.’ 

Musicians to-day are no_ longer 
content to shake their heads at the 
Perfect Fifth. ‘They shake all over. 
Heaven alone knows what a stuffed 
shirt like Cobb would say if he heard 
In a Little Spanish Town played as a 
slow fox-trot for the B.B.C. Inter- 
Regional Ballroom Dancing Com- 
petitions. And if you and I can feel like 
that about him, what do you suppose 
Cliff Richard feels about us? 

I don’t see why we shouldn’t have a 
clean, smooth interval at this point, all 
the same, while someone scratches out 
the band-parts for an arrangement of 
Tennyson’s Maud (cha-cha). 


icily regular, 


” 


ALEX ATKINSON 


Repertory is beginning to fight TV with its own weapons at last: a company near Birmingham 
is to present “a weekly family serial,’ in episodes of from fifteen to twenty minutes, which 
will be staged after the normal weekly repertory play. 


HE serial is to be called The 
People at No. 6 and will be 


concerned with a bank manager, 
his wife and children, a maiden aunt, 
and a lodger. I am sure that everyone 
who has the best interests of the living 
theatre at heart will wish the enterprise 
all the luck it deserves. 

This is only a beginning, of course. 
It is not generally known, but I can 
reveal that other minds have been 
working on the same problem, and once 
this courageous start has been made in 
the Midlands the spread of the Onward 
and Upward With Rep movement is 
likely to be both rapid and surprising. 
As a matter of fact I have myself been 
occupied for some time now with the 
compilation of a Comprehensive List of 
Suggestions for Brighter Rep. This is 
not quite ready for the press, but since 


the brave pioneers up Birmingham way 
have shown their hand, I feel that I can 
keep silent no longer. Here, then, in 
broadest outline, are a few of the 
schemes and stratagems I have devised 
for repertory managements. 

(1) The Trailer. During the second 
interval, those members of the cast who 
aren’t madly changing out of evening 
dress and trying to get the smears of 
orange grease-paint off their tennis togs 
in readiness for Act Three (Sir Hector’s 
house in Mayfair, the following morning) 
will perform a thrilling twenty-minute 
excerpt from next week’s play, in front 
of the tabs. As the peak of excitement 
is reached (“Helen, I tell you I know 
who clubbed your brother to death in 
the library!’’) the lights will fade to a 
black-out, and the A.S.M. will be heard 
over the Panatrope saying “Don’t miss 
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the startling dénouement! Come next 
week and see your favourite, Raymond 
Grassington, in the most gripping 
portrayal of his career, as Inspector 
Gruff! Also in the cast will be Maisie 
Smollett, in a luxurious fur coat 
specially borrowed from the Hug-U Fur 
Salon, High Street.” 

(2) The Continuous Performance. This 
is a scheme designed to counteract the 
menace of the cinema. Doors will 
open at 10.30a.m. After a concert 
of rock ’n’ roll records at maximum 
volume, the play will start promptly at 
11.0a.m. There will be no booked 
seats and no intervals. Ice cream will be 
sold throughout the day by attendants 
with torches. ‘The houselights will go 
up for thirty seconds each time the final 
curtain falls. The curtain will then rise 
again immediately and the play will be 
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repeated from the beginning. In this 
way, with a little judicious cutting, half 
a dozen complete performances could 
be got through each day and the actors, 
who after all came into Rep for the 
experience, would get six times as much 
as they bargained for. 

(3) Schizophrenia, or Two Sets Are 
Better Than One. One reason for half- 
empty houses is that some people 
object to comedies (such as Are You 
a Mason? or She Stoops to Conquer) 
while others will go to almost any length 
to avoid a serious drama (such as 
Outward Bound). The answer here is a 
Divided Stage. Laughter-seekers will 
be seated at the right-hand side of the 
auditorium, and thinkers on the left, 
with slightly harder seats. (A sound- 
proof partition may be set up between 
the two camps if profits will run to it, 
but this is by no means essential: most 
people nowadays are capable of taking 
in a quiz programme, two conversations, 
a street band, a general’s memoirs and 
the prattle of assorted tiny children 
simultaneously.) The company will be 
split in two, performing some gay frolic 
on the right and some weightier matter 
on the left. Small-cast plays should be 
chosen, to avoid overcrowding, and 
transfer tickets from one side of the 
house to the other should be available 
in the intervals for those members of 
the audience who can’t make up their 
minds. 

(4) The Theatre Can Be Fun. ‘The 
fact must be faced that a good many 
people wouldn’t watch a play of any 
kind for anything in the world. They 
just couldn’t stomach it, not if you paid 
them. Every fourth week, therefore, to 
attract these uninitiated thousands (who 
are, after all, just as human as anybody 
else), the theatre . seats should be 
removed and the auditorium laid out 
for one or more of the following: 

A whist drive 

All-in wrestling 

An Attractive Granny contest 
Chemin-de-Fer 

Netball. 

(5) Masquerade. This scheme is 
intended to tickle the public’s jaded 
palate by appealing to its sense of 
wonder. It should be worked with the 
co-operation of motor-coach proprietors 
in neighbouring towns. Grand Mystery 
Tours should be announced, and those 
buying tickets will have no idea which 


Rep they are visiting, what play they - 


will see, whom they will sit next to, or 
whether they will get home in time for 
the Late News Summary. (Masks off 
at midnight, and a small novelty for 
each lady on the way out, with the 
compliments of the management.) 

(6) Two for the Price of One. This is 
a cunning variation of the Midland 
company’s scheme. ‘Two plays are 
advertised each week, but the audience 
never sees the whole of any one play at 
any one time. A typical schedule might 
start like this: 


First Week. Acts Two and Three of 
Private Lives, Act One of Rope. 

Second Week. Acts Two and Three of 
Rope, Act One of Sailor Beware. 

Third Week. Acts Two and Three of 
Sailor Beware, Act One of Waiting 
for Godot, 


and so on. A moment’s thought will 
show that, properly handled, this 
system should ensure that the “house 





full” boards are out from one year’s end 
to another. 

(7) The Ad-Man Cometh. At suitable 
pauses in the action of the play, actors 
not otherwise engaged will enter from 
the prompt side and dash off a few 
commercials, drawing attention by some 
striking little scenes or monologues to 
the merits of a local haberdashers,’ the 
town’s Public Library, a car-hire service, 
or the multiple grocer’s up the street. 
This will kill three birds with one stone: 
the advertising revenue should cover 
most of the theatre’s running expenses; 
the audience will feel at home, which is 
where a good many of them would 
rather be anyway; and the actors will 
benefit greatly from the experience, for 
their chief ambition is to get out of 
provincial rep, find a bed-sitter in South 
Kensington, and live a life of ease and 
plenty on the occasional half-day’s work 
in a TV commercial. 


A Rose is a Rose is a Rocket 


“A Thetford florist has used 2,000 flowers to make a model 


of a Thor rocket.”’—The Times 


OU may not see what flowers are at your feet, 
But you can see the rocket on its pad, 
And make your wreath, or replica, to greet 
The masters of deterrence who’d be glad 
To loose it justly off (of course) and free 
The world to have no feet nor eyes to see. 
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“Do you ever get a feeling of having been born fifty years ahead of your time?” 
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A New Egypt By D. 











Now to start off you've got to get one in between the two outer wires.” 


F. KARAKA 


A quick look round while the financial agreement with Nasser is being negotiated 


‘T’ is entirely wrong to think that the 

if Egyptians of to-day are peddling 

“feelthie” postcards on the wharves 

of Port Said, even though, despite the 

Suez debacle, P. and O. ships are still 
allowed to berth there. 

The whole trend of postcards manu- 
factured in Port Said has changed from 
dames to dams, and when the gulli- 
gulli man, dressed in his flowing Arab 
robes and his red fez cap, indicates by 
a movement of his hand into the inside 
pocket of his robe that he has a bunch 
of postcards for sale, the chances are 
that he is offering you the blueprints of 
the Aswan Dam. This, in main, has 
been the great awakening in Egypt of 
which Britain is apparently not aware. 

Admittedly at one time postcards were 
a fast-selling commodity in Egypt. All 


the visiting foreigners bought them to 
send as souvenirs to their friends (male) 
at home. It brought a lot of foreign 
exchange—and a variety of it—to the 
enterprising vendors at the wharf and 
to the small traders of Egypt. Trade in 
these postcards required very little 
investment and there were almost no 
overheads, for the vendors at the wharf 
could carry large stocks in the inside 
pockets of their flowing Arab robes. 
In the shops the postcards could easily 
be stored under the counter. 

But the “feelthie” postcards were 
not of indigenous manufacture. As a 
rule they had to be imported directly 
from the manufacturers in Marseilles 
or from the wholesalers in Paris. An 
awakened Egypt did not like to be 
dependent for such an important item 

188 


of trade on any foreign country and 
Egyptians began to think in terms of 
manufacture at home. Moreover, there 
was some kind of misunderstanding at 
the Suez Stock Exchange over the 
ownership of some Canal shares and 
the whole Import-Export trade went 
haywire. ‘The Egyptians maintained 
that they could sell as many postcards of 
the dam. But sale figures of the dam 
pictures have not come up to expecta- 
tions. Foreigners, particularly the 
British, appear more interested in 
anatomy than engineering. 

Oh yes, there has been quite an 
awakening in Egypt ever since King 
Farouk left for somewhere in Europe 
and never returned. Finding one or two 
of his palaces long unoccupied the new 
régime cleared up the debris with a few 
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national auction sales. Must Be So_p 
the auctioneers indicated, and con- 
noisseurs of art from all over the: world 
rushed in to buy at bargain prices. 

Art is the decadent manifestation of 
tottering régimes—and Farouk, it would 
appear, had it in abundance: gold 
watches which chimed all kinds of 
tunes from concertos to boogie-woogie, 
bibelots dressed and nude, and knick- 
knacks, over many of which some 
litigation still goes on. 

Not all the objets d’art appear to have 
been originally bought on cash pay- 
ment. Some, it now seems, were 
acquired on long-term credit, with 
interest included in the price of pur- 
chase. Some of the items, particularly 
the gold watches and diamond rings, 
appear to have been acquired on a 
curious hire-purchase agreement with- 
out so much as the nominal down- 
payment. As ownership was so much 
in dispute over so many items the 
Egyptian authorities decided to sell off 
the whole consignment lock, stock and 
barrel and use the proceeds for the good 
of the people. It was a sort of National 
Welfare Scheme, fair to all. The dam 
had to go on. But it’s entirely wrong to 
believe that as a result all the Egyptians 
are to-day busy practising laying bricks 
with which to build the Dam. Egyptians 
don’t intend to make a national habit 
out of a Churchillian hobby. 

At Simon Arzt, the Port Said shop 
which opens at midnight if a ship comes 
in, they still earn foreign exchange by 
selling perfumed cigarettes of pure 
Egyptian blends. Unfortunately, some 
brands still have to be called “ George 
V” and “Prince of Wales.” They tried 
a change of names for these cigarettes, 
but trippers are conventional and old- 
fashioned in their tastes and the 
cigarette shops of Port Said and Cairo 
decided that a change of names to 
modern heroes affected the sales. Some- 
one in Egypt had been reading the 
Daily Mirror. SELL AND BE DAMMED 
became the new Egyptian motto. 
Anything for the Dam. 

In keeping with new national trends 
a marked change has come over the 
Egyptian woman and her habits. At the 
same time as the ban came on imported 
French postcards the import duty on 

French perfumes was raised to almost 
prohibitive proportions. It was just 
plain unfair to the Egyptian girls who 
used Numero Cing and Numero Dix 








as if it was tap water. But the unveiled 
daughters of the Nile were not so easily 
frustrated. They turned to local, home- 
made, wholesome perfumes made from 
raw material easily available in Egypt. 
There was an immediate boom in the 
price of garlic. It came in two varieties 
—cooked and uncooked. Cooked garlic 
was used by women in their forties and 
over. It had a more seasoned flavour 
than raw garlic, which still remained 
popular with the young girls. It 
brought out the youth in them, burp 
by burp. 

Onion catered for more bourgeois 
tastes. Of the two perfumes, onion was 
non-U. A smart woman going to 
dinner at the expensive Auberge des 
Pyramids would avoid it. If at all, she 
would indulge in it on Sundays while 
relaxing on the beach at Alexandria, 
Egypt’s Southend-on-Sea. 

Alexandria, of course, is better known 
as a cotton exchange rather than an 
onion mixer. Despite all political and 
international _ differences Egyptian 









cotton still finds its way in six-guinea 
and $20 shirts made by the chemisiers 
of London, Paris and New York. “Made 
from pure Egyptian cotton” the shirt 
tags say. The Egyptians do not need 
these fine varieties of long staple cotton 
for themselves. The fellas working in 
the cotton fields don’t wear such 
pansy varieties; they prefer thick, 
rough hopsack for their nightshirts. 
So that it’s entirely wrong to believe 
that Egypt is still dependent on London 
and Paris for articles of household goods. 
The new trend is indigenous manu- 
facture and the development of local 
arts and crafts. As a result much 
foreign exchange has been conserved. 
Of course a few things still come in on 
the import list: caviar and vodka. They 
come into Egypt in the most curious 
packings. Recently an Egyptian artillery 
corps sergeant fired a salute for a 
visiting Arab sheikh. Instead of buck- 
shot, pressed sturgeon roe, slightly red 
in colour, came out of the muzzle of the 


gun. 





“It would be a tragedy for this country if the live theatre completely disappeared.” 
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CAPITALIST BRITAIN 


Russia and China both publish splendid 
magazines for sale in the West, boosting 
their way of life. Here is a proposal for a 
Western counterpart. Future issues will be 
published in Russian, Hungarian, Rumanian, 
Serbc-Croat, Tibetan and Chinese, not to 
mention colour. 





UNDER LONDON’S VAULTS 
The Miracle of the Underground 


B det prvciee: the end of the last century, the enterprise 
and imagination of English capitalists gave London a 
system of below-surface transport which has come to be 
the envy and, indeed, the astonishment of every foreign 
visitor. 

The trim red trains, their flanks curved out barrelwise as 
if they were bursting from the sheer pressure of the satis- 
faction of the travellers inside, run smoothly along standard- 
gauge tracks inside tunnels that seem only just big enough 
to pass them through. Yet in these sleek little coaches the 
number of workers commuting daily to and from their 
jobs in factory, office and bank is greater than in any other 
city in the world. 

The secret is a simple one. British workers, conditioned 
by their Western plutocratic upbringing in a kingdom 
where freedom and private enterprise are second nature 
to every man, woman and child, have learnt to take up a 
smaller space in public service vehicles than citizens any- 
where else. You can see them any day, especially during 
the favourite travelling hours between 8.30 and 9.30 in the 
morning and 5.00 and 6.00 in the evening, crushing one 
another happily into corners, mounting one another's 
shoulders and crawling between one another’s feet in their 
proud determination that London Transport shall keep 
its record for density of population. 

And what of the trains themselves? 

Smooth in operation and smart in design and finish, they 
set a standard of reliability that, whatever else it may be, 
is frankly amazing. Sir John Elliot, the supreme head of 
London Transport, recently revealed that out of 6,500 daily 
journeys made by trains of London Transport, only eighteen 
end up with a breakdown. 

Incidentally, the familiar red paint is soon to be replaced 
by gleaming silver. Londoners, who do not forget that a 
silver train of this kind was provided to take peers to 
Westminster Abbey on the morning of the Coronation of 
Queen Elizabeth Il, will be thrilled at the thought of riding 
in an identical train themselves. 

It is no wonder that passengers develop a loyalty to 
their trains so strong that sometimes they are reluctant 
to leave them even after one of those rare breakdowns 
has put them out of commission. 

Among the amenities provided by London Transport 
which are unknown in underground trains in communist 
countries are the gay expanses of coloured art posters 
displayed free in the stations; the pretty hostesses who 
stand at the head of the escalators playfully snapping their 
clippers in memory of the days when tickets used to be 
clipped before a passenger could descend to the platform; 
and the deep pits or trenches which are provided between 
the lines when they pass through stations, thoughtfully 
intended for the comfort of passengers when they are 
elbowed off the jostling platforms. 


Happy British workers travel to office and factory in trains like 

these on the London Underground. Between East Finchley and 

Morden the line runs through the longest railway tunnel in the 
zorld. 
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BRITISH ACHIEVEMENT 


UPILS at the Sir Francis Burnand Secondary School in 

Chelsea, London, carried by a tremendous majority— 
18 votes to 3—the motion that “Professionalism is the curse of 
sport.” The boys and girls who achieved this memorable result 
are almost all children of parents in the more highly-paid callings, 
such as dock-workers, builders’ labourers, bummarees, and so on. 
The vote will be recognized in countries across the Iron Curtain 
as a resounding statement of confidence in the Western demo- 
cratic way of life and everything that it stands for. Nations 
which do not know the meaning of amateurism in sport cannot 
hope to understand how deeply it is ingrained in the Western 
character. 


The 10,000,000th cast-iron leg for use in making do-it- 
yourself furniture was turned out by a firm of cast-iron leg 
manufacturers in Shamley Green, Surrey, last month. Since 
the development of the do-it-yourself furniture industry by 
private enterprise during the last few years, construction of 
do-it-yourself furniture in British homes has increased by over 
204 per cent. The main items constructed are sort of low coffee- 
tables consisting of a rectangular board with a prefabricated 
cast-iron leg screwed to each corner so that it stands some 
fifteen inches from the ground. Other items are dining-tables 
and occasional tables, usually with four legs, but sometimes 
with three. 


Human bones thought by British scientists to be more than 
30,000,000 years old have been discovered in a disused pepper- 
mine near St. Paul’s Cray in Kent. Professor William Robinson, 
of St. Paul’s Cray Museum, is confident that the bones will 
turn out to be of at least as great importance as those unearthed 
at Piltdown. They comprise part of a lower jaw, with two teeth 
still in the sockets and badly in need of filling, and a hand with 
the index and second fingers extended in the traditional British 
attitude known as the V-sign. Professor Robinson is well- 
known in scientific circles in the West for his discovery of a 
prehistoric crown cork in an excavated barrow near Covent 


Garden. 


Britons all over the kingdom are celebrating this week the 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of John Andrew Hamilton, 
first Viscount Sumner. The son of an iron-merchant in the 
northern industrial city of Manchester, Lord Sumner rose to 
be a judge of the High Court and later a Lord of Appeal in 
Ordinary. Honours crowded upon him during his long and 
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Top-hatted messengers run ex- 
citedly from the Stock Ex- 
change on their way to take 
part in a celebration of a 
change in the Bank Rate. 


motor-car has 
been ‘“‘on the road” continuously 
since it was built in 1925—a 
tribute to the workmanship of 
British capitalist engineers. 
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All over rural Britain new atomic power stations are rising to 
supply still more electric current to British homes, factories and 
banks 


active life; he was an Honorary LID. of Edinburgh University, 
an Honorary D.C.L. of Oxford, an Honorary L1.D. of Cambridge 
and Chairman of the House of Lords Committee on Abeyances. 
Only in a country where every child has the inalienable right to 
the best education his parents can afford is it possible for a boy 
to progress so rapidly to the top. The labouring people of 
Great Britain were not slow to recognize his merits when they 
acclaimed him Chairman of the Working Classes Cost of Living 
Committee in 1918. 


A charming old custom still observed in parts of the West of 
England is that of leaving new one-pound notes under the boles 
of hollow oak-trees on St. Wunnibald’s Eve. The custom is 

(continued on page 96) 
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British schoolchildren 


Happy 
are encouraged by alert wariety 
agents to make music for them- 
selves, and so bring pleasure and 
profit to their many admirers. 


London art-galleries have more 
floor-space per visitor than 
any in the world, allowing an 
uninterrupted view of the un- 
equalled collections. 





Night on a Bear Mountain 


Y husband’s work brought him 
M to America for a year. After 

a few months in New York 
we felt we ought to explore the interior, 
and decided to go on a camping tour to 
the Great Smokey Mountains where 
men were men. I had an uneasy sus- 
picion that our sheltered life in London, 
England, was possibly not the best 
training for living rough in the great 
American Outdoors. True, we had 
spent two weeks every year in the gay 
abandonment of Eastbourne, but that 
was more a question of holding one’s 
own in the ice-cream line than coolly 
staring out a rattlesnake. My only 
experience of wild life had been with 
cows, and I had never trusted them. 
They are a fairish size, and you wouldn’t 
stand a chance if they should turn 






















nasty. They hang about behind hedges, 
brooding, brooding, brooding. I’ve 
brooded myself, and I know: you can’t 
go on like that. Sooner or later some- 
thing has to snap. 

It was not without misgivings, there- 
fore, that I set out from New York with 
my husband and two small children, 
heading S.S.W. We took with us a tent, 
sleeping bags, ice-box, stove, axe and 
fly-swatter, lent to us by our kindly 
neighbours who were taking their 
vacation in New York. They were no 
fools. 

We spent the first night in a wet sort 
of wood place. The undergrowth was 
full of things, and the National Parks 
Campers’ Water Supply didn’t work. 
The other campers were all morose, 
and this wasn’t really surprising as we 
had to sit in our tents drinking the 
ubiquitous Cola, guaranteed to make 
our steaming, clammy bodies clammier. 
The night was full of noises and the 
undergrowth full of squirming. 

A tired and dispirited little English 
family arrived at the next site in the 
George Washington National Forest. It 
soon became apparent that there was 
some trouble in the camp. Small bodies 
of campers could be seen whispering 
together, only to jump nervously apart 
at our approach, like those furtive 
groups of tribunes who sweep togas 
round their faces and slink rapidly off- 
stage if anyone so much as casually 
mentions the Ides of March. Nothing 
is more calculated to arouse curiosity 
than this sort of thing, and we got to the 
bottom of it. There were bears about. 
Fully-grown, wild, hungry bears of the 
breed that looked Davy Crockett in the 
face and only batted an eyelid or so. 


By 
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CERIS EMERSON 


Sleep did not come easily that night, 
although the walls of the tent had been 
checked for snakes and the flap propped 
shut with shoes and all my hair-pins. 
I was not sure that those hair-pins would 
out-wit the bear, but it was a good, 
honest try. 

My family slept and, much later, I 
too fell into one of those fitful dozes 
which ordinary people in beds call 
insomnia. 

Suddenly I heard the unearthly yelps, 
screams and howls of an animal in pain. 
And this animal was no chipmunk. It 
had never heard of Disney, and was red 
in tooth and claw and only a few yards 
away. 

I saw it all. The whole thing flashed 
before that inward eye which may be the 
bliss of solitude if you’re on a couch 
and it’s daffodils that have got its 
attention, but is nothing but a liability 
when you’re cowering under a bit of 
mildewed canvas in a vast forest terrain 
crammed with wild beasts. 

I knew exactly what had happened. 
This bear had been pottering amiably 
about in the forest, peaceably looking for 
honey and taking a swipe at anything in 
its way and generally enjoying itself, as 
bears do, when it had disturbed a huge 
wild cat as it was tearing at its prey, 
and the cat was irritated and sprang. 
Growling, the savage brutes wrestled 
in the deep shadows, momentarily 
silhouetted against the moonlit trees. 
Other woodland creatures—especially 
chipmunks—watched, fascinated (ef. 
Bambi), and finally the wild cat fell to 
earth, a mangled pulp. The bear had 
staggered away from the carnage, blood 
streaming from his torn brows as he 
lurched down the hill, clawing at his 
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gaping wounds. Blindly he had 
lumbered into our camp-site, howling 
with pain. Groaning, he was fumbling 
with the knots on our tent-flap and 
trying, in his agony, to take out my 
hair-pins. In his condition a few 
mangled pulps more or less would mean 
nothing. I zipped my sleeping-bag 
right up over my head and prayed he’d 
think we were a nest of rather mature 
caterpillars. 

The ghastly noise stopped after ten, 
minutes or so, and we heard no more. 
In the morning we were told that a 
fierce wild dog had been caught in a 
trap by its foot near our tent, but had 
eventually freed itself. Just the same, 
it might well have been a bear. 

We did see two wild bears in the 
Great Smokeys. One was padding 
softly about the highway. Eager, fool- 
hardy photographers, utterly dedicated 
to impressing the folks back home, 
leaped from cars, exposure meters at 
the ready. One look at those cars con- 
vinced the bear that brutes of that size 
were best ignored, so it turned off down 
the hill with studied nonchalance. 

“T’ll go down and head him back 
up,” cried a man, leaping down the bank. 

The bear turned and regarded him 
with a thoughtful eye. 

A second crawled by. 

“T think I’ll let him go,” said the 
man, retreating slowly at first, and then 
in a wild scramble up the bank. 

The crowd, as is its wont, jeered; the 
bear leered. I have a photo of him, 
leering. Then he went home to his lair 
to have a good laugh over it with his 
wife and cubs. 

By this time I was an old hand at 
camping. Pump, pump, woorF and the 
stove would be lit; crank, crank, OUCH 
and the can opened, kettle on, news- 
paper spread on picnic table, paper 
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“Does the little man coming out and the lady staying in mean it’s going to rain?” 


plates down, food eaten, newspaper 
spread on table read, coffee made, 
insect bites attended to, Comfort 
Stations found (follow that fly), all in 
the space of two hours or so. Fun. 

It was our last night in the Smokeys, 
however, that took any edge there might 
have been on anything off it. We had 
chosen our site carefully. It was in 
a dip between what the English call a 
river and the Americans a creek and 
a goodish-sized stream gurgling rather 
rapidly down the mountain. We 
snuggled down contentedly enough into 
our sleeping bags and then it started. 

You couldn’t exactly call it rain. 
There isn’t a word for it that springs to 
mind. Rather was it as if a large 
number of beings poised above, wing to 
wing, were emptying bottomless buckets 
on our tent. And did they tire? They 
did not. They stuck it hour after hour, 
pouring. No doubt there were times 
when they wanted to put their buckets 
down, because it takes something to 
hold buckets in position up there all 
through the night, but they stood by 
their posts. 
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Above the almighty roar of the river 
and stream and the torrents of water 
from above could faintly be heard the 
crash of thunder. As I lay in the midst 
of this tumult, a phrase came into my 
head and stayed there. “The swollen 
river burst its banks, the swollen river 
burst its banks,”’ it said, over and over. 
I thought of that poem about warning 
bells ringing out “The bride of 
Enderby.” Like me, a sweeter woman 
ne’er drew breath than Elizabeth, and 
when the swollen river burst its banks 
she was out in the open, shouting rude 
names at cows. But the river got her 
first. It was a sad end for a nice girl, 
and I only hoped that people would say 
the same thing about me when they 
found my body, clasping my two bairns, 
floating in the Gulf of Mexico. 

By morning the stream was only a 
few inches from our tent, and those 
fellows were still up there with those 
buckets. You have to hand it to ’em, 
they were stayers. 

We piled our sodden possessions into 
the car and squelched out of the Great 
Smokeys. 


Fragments of a Future Judgment 
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By PETER DICKINSON 


Is the Bar safe from the investigations of the Restrictive Practices Council ? 


6 


IDDLED” may seem a strong 
word to use in this connection, 
but several witnesses who, 

despite their apparently unanimous 
hostility to the Bar Association, do not 
seem to have been in collusion with each 
other, have all testified, in so many 
words, that the Bar is “riddled with 
restrictive practices.” We do not see, 
for example, how it is possible for 
learned counsel to argue, as they have, 
that the established minimum fee of 
two guineas is wholly different from 
the agreed minimum price which the 
Restrictive Practices Act so strongly 
reprobates. In coming to this con- 
clusion we have borne in mind such 
examples of legal activity as the Com- 
panies Court, where the throughput of 
litigation is so great that it is possible, 
in the words of one witness, “‘to wind 
up a company in half a minute.” 

No less restrictive, in our opinion, 
is the so-called Circuit system. We 
remark that this is not absolutely bind- 
ing, but would refer to the evidence that 
considerable pressure is brought to 
bear on young barristers to make them 
































join a particular circuit; and it is sig- 
nificant that one witness, in the course 
of testifying in favour of the circuit 
system, referred indignantly to a dis- 
tinguished barrister who has taken the 
uncommon course of refusing to join 
a circuit as “poaching all over the 
country ...” 

Furthermore we have heard irrefut- 
able evidence that in all but a few 
courts no person who is not a member 
of the Bar may appear on behalf of 
anyone other than himself. Arguments 
were advanced with some _prolixity 
which can be summed up as expressing 
a belief that if anyone were allowed to 
appear on behalf of anyone else the 
courts would be filled with “a set of 
meddling and opinionated upstarts.”” It 
seemed curious to us that phrases 
remarkably similar to this occurred 
throughout the evidence of the expert 
witness who chose to regale us with an 
account of the esteem in which the 
public has held the Bar during the last 
three centuries. Besides, the argument 
seems to be based as much upon the 
interests of the legal profession as on 
that of the public, which 
is the final criterion laid 
down in the Act which 
we have the delicate 
duty to interpret... 

It is painful but 
necessary for us to 
observe that not one of 
the practices which we 
have to consider was 
registered in the pre- 
scribed manner within 
the prescribed period. 
Nor was it abandoned. 
This argues either a 
conscious contempt for, 
or else a casual dis- 
regard of, the Majesty 
of the Law on the part 
of that very body which, 
as sO many witnesses 
have argued with vary- 
ing eloquence, exists to 
protect and uphold that 
Majesty, and, it appears, 
needs all the restrictive 
ramparts and_ bastions 
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it can erect behind which to carry out 
its task. This fact did not predispose us 
to listen long or favourably to some of 
the arguments about the public interest. 


However, we did the job for which : 


we are paid, and as a result are able to 
boil those arguments down to this: if 
the restrictive practices are abandoned 
then (1) many barristers would be 
thrown out of work; (2) the standard of 
forensic skill would suffer; and (3) a 
rush of cut-price litigation might well 
reduce the courts to a worse turmoil 
than that in which they at present welter. 
Pausing to observe that the first and last 
objections are to some extent incom- 
patible, we answer: (1) Sad, but there 
it is. Had the Bar not sheltered behind 
these practices for so long it would not 
now be about to suffer so much on being 
exposed to the bleak but healthy winds 
of economic reality. Besides, we have 
heard evidence that many young bar- 
risters are unable to earn a living wage 
as things are, and would be even worse 
off did they not resort to the manifestly 
unethical practice of doing, for a senior 
member of their profession at a lowish 
wage, work which he has been paid 
enormous sums to do himself. 

As for (2), we do not believe that in 
a situation where a lawyer will be more 
than ever able to attract work to himself 
simply by being better at his job than 
his competitors the standard of forensic 
skill will diminish. And when it comes 
to (3) we are unable to control our 
indignation at the suggestion that a 
profession which has, corporately, kept 
us sitting here for two hundred and 
eighteen days to hear its arguments is 
seriously interested in easing the con- 
gestion of the courts... 

Now, about the solicitors ... 


Joint 


F I sought to thrive 
On the Night-Club boom 
I’d call my dive 
The Elbow Room. 
— A. KENNEDY 
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What Do You Pay Your Banker? 

N their dawn-of-the-year chorus the 

Bank Chairmen have been revelling 
in their newfound freedoms—freedom 
from credit restraints, from the Capital 
Issues Committee and (if we may judge 
by recent dividends) from want. There 
is one freedom about which the bankers 
have always been silent: it is that of 
charging their customers more or less 
what they like, or rather what the 
customer will bear, for the cost of 
keeping current accounts. 

What does it cost to draw or pay in 
or cash a cheque? The answer seems 
to depend on the bank, the branch, the 
mood of the manager, the meekness of 
the customer. A valiant attempt to find 
this answer and establish some kind of 
recognizable order in the confusion of 
bank charges has been made by the 
Consumers Association and published in 
the last issue of their quarterly Which? 

The first discovery—and it is not 
surprising when you come to think of 
it—is that only the Scottish banks 
publish a scale of charges for running a 
current account. The charge is 9d. each 
ledger entry, which may be for one 
cheque, cashed or drawn, a payment 
under a standing order or a single entry 
for a bundle of cheques paid in. On 
the other hand allowance is made for 
the credit balance in the account at the 
rate of 9d. a month for every £100 or 
about $ per cent per annum. Pleasant 
and profitable hours must be spent by 
Scottish bank customers weighing up 
the relative advantages of not paying 
in cheques until a score or so can 
be entered for 9d. against the loss of 
interest on the credit balance in the 
account. 

The English banks publish no list of 
charges. These are left to the discretion 
of the manager. The position is not as 
chaotic and arbitrary as it might at 
first sight appear. ‘The manager may 
treat with exceptional leniency a young 
customer in whom he recognizes a 
future leader of business. Members of 
a family with a long-standing association 
with the bank may get off scot-free. 
But by and large, the cost of running an 





account seems to depend on the number 
of ledger entries. English banks’ charges 
range up to about ls. per item. 

To this seeming anarchy in the 
matter of English bank charges there 
are two exceptions. ‘The first is the 
Midland Bank’s Personal Cheque 
Account scheme where the cheques cost 
6d. each, of which 2d. is stamp duty, 
4d. is taken by the bank, and no 
further charge is made. This is meagre 
fare for the Midland but on the other 
hand the Personal Cheque scheme is 
austerity banking—no overdrafts, no 
safe- deposits, no investment or tax 
advice, none of the services that can 
convert a bank manager into a bene- 
volent uncle, solicitor, accountant and 
family friend. In this particular venture, 
it should be noted, the Midland has so 
far had no imitators. 

The second exception is the Co- 
operative Wholesale Society, which does 
banking really on the cheap. It charges 
5s. for a ledger page of thirty-two entries, 























The Deserted Village 


NYBODY motoring round the 

countryside to-day cannot fail to 
notice the remarkable number of 
auctioneer’s boards blooming in derelict 
front gardens. In my.own village in 
Devonshire there are at least a dozen 
dwellings up for sale and the rest could 
be acquired if the owners received a fair 
offer. The lack of the board does not 
mean they wish to continue their rural 
life but is merely evidence of their 
pessimism that anybody would ever 
want to acquire their property. Whole 
villages could be acquired now for a 
third of their 1950 value. 

Proof of this flight in England to 
Urbanism can be obtained by glancing 
at the advertisements in the press. 
Those magazines which cover the 
countryside carry such offers as: 

‘“* Seventeenth-century Manor house; 

6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, entirely 

modernized, main electricity, cottage: 

£3,000 freehold or offer.” 

If a manor house doesn’t tempt you, 
a couple of castles in Kent can each be 
acquired for less than the cost of digging 
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or about 2d. per entry. ‘This also is 
austerity banking. The C.W.S. Bank 
has only twenty-four branches, although 
cheques can be paid in at the two 
thousand five hundred large Co- 
operative stores. The C.W.S. is not a 
member of the Bankers Clearing House 
and by using a joint stock bank as its 
clearing agent saves a great deal of 
money. But the Co-op. is austere not 
merely with its customers but with 
itself. The head offices in Balloon 
Street, Manchester, and those in Leman 
Street, Stepney, cannot compare with 
the marbled opulence of Lombard 
Street, Cornhill and Threadneedle 
Street. That may in part explain their 
“tuppence a go” scale. 

Three practical hints emerge from all 
this: a customer of an English joint 
stock bank should haggle with his 
manager; cash should be withdrawn in 
large dollops and not in driblets; 
similarly cheques should be paid in in 
clusters and not singly. 

— LOMBARD LANE 


the moat. Pretty cottages in Dorset and 
Somerset stand vacant for a year before 
they can find a tenant or a purchaser. 

On the other hand, as I have every 
reason to know, you can spend a fort- 
night looking for a two-room flat in 
London and not find one. Or what is 
nearly as bad, observe yourself event- 
ually paying £400 a year for something 
that looks like a prison and is a prison— 
not to mention the key money of £300 
which was the price of the fog-soaked 
curtains and tatty underfelt. 

Clearly, it is not economy that empties 
the countryside and overcrowds the 
towns. Nor is it inconvenience or 
transport. ‘The public amenities of 
Dorset are comparable to Hampstead; 
and the shops there are merely branches 
of those in Hammersmith. Nor can time 
in travel be the reason, though it is an 
excuse which is often given. It is 
possible to get to Bournemouth from 
Throgmorton Street almost as quickly 
as from Leadenhall Street to ‘Tooting. 

What is the reason for this migration 
from living-space to living-room, this 
insidious shift from the homestead to 
the central-heated anthill? It is not an 
economic question—wages in towns 
are merely as high as the rents. It is 
almost certainly a spiritual matter: this 
is the age of loneliness. ‘The Londoner 
to-day is more lonely than the Dartmoor 
farmer of two centuries ago. Though he 
hopes that central heating will diminish 
the draught, and television distract him 
from his internal terror. 

— RONALD DUNCAN 











Now Read On 

OMPETITORS were asked to pro- 
duce the synopsis of a ‘Story so 
Far” in which the first five drawings 
on the left have been illustrations, to 
add the first hundred words of the 
current instalment, illustrated by drawing 
“F,” and to provide the caption for it. 
The illustrations come, by permission, 

from Nouveau Petit Larousse Illustré. 

A large entry came from all available 
continents, and the standard was so 
uniformly high that choice was difficult. 
The winner is: 

ALAN GILMOUR 
P.O. Box 306 
Dar ES SALAAM 
TANGANYIKA 
for. this exercise in the grand style: 


The story so far: 

A maladroit railway official at Dieppe (B) 
derails the train in which Alphonse L’ Oiseau, 
the detective, and his wife are returning to 
Paris. ‘They stroll disconsolately along the 
parade, their urban attire exciting consider- 
able comment in that unsophisticated port 
(E), when L’Oiseau surprises Lerouge, the 
notorious anarchist, with two female accom- 
plices, scouring the sea-bed with electronic 
devices disguised as shrimping nets (Dp). 
Knowing that Lerouge is planning to 
harness energy from sea water to an infernal 
machine which could destroy Paris, the 
detective shadows the trio to a deserted house 
where the women process samples of sea 
water in a makeshift laboratory (A). The 
crafty Lerouge, however, recognizes 
L’Oiseau and escapes to Paris. The detective, 
learning this, hires a De Dion horseless 
carriage and drives madly back to the 
capital. An unfortunate encounter with 
members of a_ gliding club (c) wastes 
precious minutes and L’Oiseau reaches his 
Paris residence to find Lerouge already there. 
Now read on. 

So Lerouge was in the house! A powerful 
scent of ozone pervaded the hall and from 
the direction of the billiards-room came an 
ominous rumbling. L’Oiseau looked grim 
and his jaw set implacably as he strode 
towards the room from which, as_ he 
approached, gusts of wild laughter echoed. 
Without hesitation he flung open the door. 
There stood Lerouge, a mad light burning 
in his eyes, both hands grasping the con- 
trolling crank of a massive infernal machine 
which pulsed and vibrated on the table. 

Caption: ‘Back, Monsieur,” hissed 
Lerouge. ‘‘ Back, or by heaven I blow your 
billiards-table to atoms!”’ 


The following, chosen from a host of 
their peers, earn book tokens: 


Rosie Radcap was churning one day she 
said mum I’m fed up I’m sick of keep 
churning why can’t I get married or Some- 
thing Alright said her mother We will go to 
the seaside but keep your great feet hidden 
When they got there they met a man 
shrimping When they went for a walk she 
saw that his bootlace was Undone she said 
your bootlace is Undone you want a woman 
to look after you Alright he said come fly 
with me let us go to abroad Oh no she said 
she hurriedly passed the engine driver six- 
pence With a glance at her fair young face 
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he Nipped Out and changed the points So 
instead they got to a small station which was 
Wayside come on she said come fly with me 
now in my so they got into the 
and off they shot away Now read 
on Rosie kicked about on the pedals and 
stopped the at a dark mansion in 
a dark wood Come on I’ve got a surprise for 
you They went in where they saw a man 
Working an Invention Hullo dad said Rosie 
Hullo he said how is your poor mother 
Alright she said this man wants to marry 
me Caption Don’t matter said dad Look 
Here matey put your head in my Invention 
-S. Mercer, Harwarton Farm, Speldhurst, 
Tonbridge Wells 


MOowntTAIN PERIL 

Frank Dare, construction engineer, has 
come to Tennessee Valley in search of 
vanished sweetheart Cindy, who was in- 
vestigating a moonshine ring controlled by 
Pa and Ma Kettle (£). He narrowly misses 
death when his train is derailed by Zeke, 
one of their employees (B), but wins the 
friendship of young Lukey by helping him 
design the winning entry (c) in the local 
soap-box Derby. Learning through the boy 
that Zeke has been murdered, Frank 
organizes the hill people to drag the reservoir 
for the body (bp). Cindy, meanwhile, is being 
forced to grind mash for the evil brew of 
Pa Kettle (a), who now decides to open the 
coffer dam and send the river through 
the partially built dam to destroy it and the 
village below. 

Cnapter Six 

‘*Get ready to evacuate the area! I’ll try 
to stop the water!’ shouted Frank as he 
raced for the floodgate controls. He knew 
the gates, only recently built, might not be 
enough to hold back the raging waters, but 
it was their only hope. Bursting into the shed 
he hurried to the floodgate lever, set the 
switches and flung all his weight on the 
mighty lever-handle. Caption: It refused 
to budge.—George O’Connor, 340 Fordham 
University, New York 


The discovery, early in 1970, on a lonely 
Yorkshire moor of an abandoned space-ship 
embodying an entirely revolutionary pro- 
pulsion principle (c) has struck fear into the 
human race. At the same time seaside 
resorts have become death-traps through the 
invasion of myriads of radioactive shrimps 
(p). As panic spreads governments order all 
citizens to don their emergency ionized 
anti-ray clothing (£). In this crisis Pamela 
Carstairs is drafted into a decontamination 
squad (A) stationed near Sloane Square. 
Pamela is in love with Hugh Truscott, a 
young scientist at a rocket-launching site (B). 
Now read on: 

Professor Richard Marshal (‘‘ Deuterium 
Dick”’ to the irreverent) delicately adjusted 
one of the controls of the gleaming machine 
that towered above him. Croc, his joy, his 
burden, his Cosmic Ray Orbital Converter, 
purred beneath his touch like a contented 
animal as the Professor gave himself wholly 
to his task with an almost fierce concentration. 

Caption: It flashed across his mind that he 
had it in his power to send all humanity to 
its doom with a flick of his wrist.—A. B. 
Hughes, Box 1067, Johannesburg, S.A. 





In a secret laboratory concealed beneath 
railway points Geoffrey Lewthwaite is 
working with Amelia, his betrothed, and 
Margot at bacillus breeding. Formerly this 
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was done in two stages (a), but Geoffrey 








has invented a revolutionary machine com- 
bining them (the Opsogyron). However 
Margot is in league with an anarchist, Kurtz, 
who has designs on it; Geoffrey, aware that 
something is afoot, flies to the government in 
his ornithopter, taking the points lever, the 
key of his lab. But Kurtz has tampered with 
the ornithopter; Geoffrey abandons it in 
mid-air (c) and lands in a lake, losing the key. 
He Amelia and Margot drag the lake for it 
(D); Margot finds it, conceals it and gives it 
to Kurtz at a secret rendezvous (£) by 
exchanging umbrellas. Kurtz, disguised by 
a false beard, enters the laboratory (B). 
Episode Six 

At her window, above the deserted tracks, 
Amelia watched the shadowy figure descend. 

‘* Geoffrey,” she breathed. 

Imagine, dear reader, the palpitations 
aroused in that maidenly breast on seeing, in 
imagination, her lover’s form. Gathering 
her shawl closer she rushed out and, 
descending the rickety staircase, descried 
her object, his face hidden as he examined 
the Opsogyron. On surprise intent, she 
tiptoed towards him; he straightened and 

Horror! Who is this? 

“*Kurtz!” she gasped. 

“Yes,” he replied. ‘And you, my dear, 
shall rue this interruption. Amid yonder 
instrument’s deadly fluids . . .” 

Caption: A horrid death waits on his 
further march.—E. E. Wood, Esq., Hertford 
College, Oxford 





CHESTNUT GROVE 


F. H. Townshend drew copiously in Punch between 1904 and 1920. 





““So You 'VE LOST THE TOSS, CYRIL?” 





No. 54—Purple Patchwork 
OMPETITORS are invited to assume that a room in their 
house, or any reasonably well-known chamber or apart- 
ment, has been photographed for a glossy magazine. 
Provide a caption for the photograph. Eschew the obvious. 
Limit one hundred words. 


A prize consisting of a framed Punch original, to be selected 
from all available drawings, is offered for the best entry. 
Runners-up will receive a book token to the value of one guinea. 
Entries by first post on Friday, February 13, to TobBy 
ComPETITION No. 54, Punch, 10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 


Report on Competition No. 51 
(By-ways) 

Footnotes from imaginary books were asked for, and a large 
and enjoyable entry resulted, with Monty’s next book obviously 
much in the public mind. The winner is: 

ADRIENNE GASCOIGNE 
17 Blossom STREET 
YORK 
with this footnote from Social Strata in Ireland during the 
Nineteenth Century: 


*Note the frequent references to low life in Irish poetry; e.g., Yeats 
declared his intention of having a ‘‘Hive for the honey-bee” in a 

‘*Bee-loud glade.” How, it may be asked, can one bee make the 
glade loud? The implication is that one Trish anything can make 
anywhere loud; later in the poem Yeats writes of “‘low sounds by 
the shore”? though we have no record of there having been a holiday 
camp at Innisfree. (cf. Tennyson: ‘‘Sweet and low, wind of the 
western seas.” The italics are ours.) 


Others earn bookmarks for not putting a footnote wrong: 


*The V.R. (Vice Ratio) of a community is calculated by dividing 
the number of public houses in it by the number of churches. The 


resulting statistics should be interpreted with great care; Rigelpoop, 
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“Yes, BUT I WASN'T TRYING MY HARDEST.” 


June 1, 1910 








in his attempt to compare England with Scotland, overlooks the 
fact that the Kirk has largely suppressed communal drinking.— From 
‘The Decline and Fall of the British Empire.’—(D. E. Young, 
Simpson House, Strathallan School, 6 Forganderry, Perth) 

*This may seem to have been an unnecessarily frank statement, 
but it must be remembered that the public now had a shrewd idea 
of what was going on.—From ‘‘A Spokesman Looks Back.” 
(¥. P. Pinel, 67 Horn Park Lane, S.E.12) 


'The importance of the development of independent front sus- 
pension in 1805 cannot be under-estimated. 

“These plates were first published in Engineering Reviczw, 
1950. 

“The increase of the lining area also ensured exceptional freedom 
from fading—From ‘‘Corsetry: An Historical Survey.”’—( Miss 
Gillian Bradshaw-Smith, 152 Southampton Street, Reading) 


*This Alistophlontes must not be confused with Alistophlontes, 
sometimes called ‘‘ The Lamp-nosed,” who lived in Ephesus some 
three centuries later and about whom nothing is known. Nor should 
he be confused with Alistophlontes, the Athenian Senator (415? 
344 B.c.), whose most famous saying “‘Ah, such is Life!” is often 
quoted, but about whom nothing else is known.—From “Glory! 
That was Greece!”—(Campbell Allen, 188 Goldhurst Terrace, N.W.6) 


October 


A ARC makes arrival times variable by 25 sec. plus/minus. 

aa Dep. times variable by 5 sec. plus/minus. 

B_ Discharge alighting only. Transfer speed 70 Megameters/min. 
Passengers to alight must advise crew before blast-off. 

bb Orbital only. 


gg Passengers for Mercury and beyond change at Saturn (see 
Table 327). 


J Arr. 48 sec. later in Auroral conditions to allow for deradiation- 
ization. 

q One day earlier in leap-years. 

R_ Restaurant compartment. 

UV Via Uranus when Venus is in opposition. 


—From ‘“‘Guide to the Stars (Official).’’—(F. 
brae,’ Papcastle, Cockermouth, Cumberland) 


A. Stonehouse, “ Sunny- 


FOK 
WOMEN 


E had taken the news that 
Sophie Lorn ordered three wigs 
from Carita—one blonde “‘avec 
meéches éclaicies,”” one Golden-pheasant, 
one Venetian-red 
with calm; and the 
report that Brigitte i 
Bardot has given Wigs 
herself a brown one 
in order to go to 
and from the studio 
where she is making her new film 
Babette sen va ten guerre incognita, with 
composure. For these are Big Wigs in 
their own right, and in these days of 
West End Wiggery we should expect 
them to be suitably (and expensively) 
fitted. 

What did shake us, however, was an 
invitation, posted in the more easterly 
end of Paris, to the launching of “ Les 
Perruques Super Flash,” to be put out 
in three standard sizes, in some forty 
different colours and destined for the 
ready-to-wear business—{9 wholesale 
to the little hairdresser, £15 to the 
retail client—that is if you are ready to 
settle for real hair or nylon. But if your 
Super Flash is to be in “Thibet,” 
pul dun mammifere vivant sur les 
plateaux du Thibet, then it will cost 
you {5 more. 
obviously. 


Matter of transport, 


The cost-cutting secret of the off-the- 
peg wig has to do, it was explained, 
with the tricky business of fixing the 
real hair, nylon or Thibet to its net 
foundation. West of the Opéra wigs 
are hand sewn, a meticulous and costly 
business. But the Super Flash boys, 
grace a une mécanisation de la fabric- 
ation can offer a speedy service da des 
prix raisonnables. 

The fit of the Super Flash is taken 
care of by an adjustable rubberized con- 
trivance in the nape so that one family 
wig will see Mum and the girls through 
all their special occasions. Comfort and 


Galore 





security is guaranteed. 
selected from a fan-shaped colour-card 
fitted like tapestry wools, with knotted- 
on wisps of hair, nylon or Thibet. 


Colours are 


As the launching 
party for the Super 
Flash wig was prim- 
arily a trade affair, 
sales points were put 
over with insistence. 
“A wigged client,” 
we were told, “is worth ¢wo clients to 
the coiffeur—her own hair and the 
wig’s.” 

Back at Carita’s (who started the new 
wiggery in the first place) we were met 
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with a firm denial that this threat of 
vulgarization would mean the death of 
wigs for the few. Of course they would 
continue to create wigs for smart 
women. Not the pineapple-chrysanthe- 
mum type—the big-headed look was 
dead. ‘The New Spring head, the new 
Spring wig would be small, the hair 
smooth and short—eight centimetres in 
front grading to two centimetres at the 
back where it would finish in the nape 
with a comma. The shape would be 
conical, high on the crown, narrow on 
the sides and the weight would be 
reduced from the 4-oz winter wig to a 
3-oz. one for spring. 

Tapering is the secret of the new 
conical wig, the razor its secret weapon. 
As the result is a completely smooth 
surface, spiralling round gently in a 
right to left movement, we took it thai 
no permanent wave would be necessary, 
no temporary set required. We were 
wrong again. “Our new wigs are 
waved first then wnwaved before set- 
ting.” This is Carita’s springtime 
technique—le frisé-défrisé. Well, he 
should know best. 

PHYLLIS HEATHCOTE 


Five into Two Won't Go 


N the days when my _ husband 

wears a black jacket and striped 
trousers he must, obviously, wear 
black socks. If he dons a grey suit he 
likes grey socks to match or dark red 
ones. With a navy blue suit he can 
complete his sartorial scheme with either 
blue socks or the red ones. Since it 
would infringe one of those inscrutable, 


immutable rules so dear to the heart of 


a freeborn Englishman he cannot wear 
the same suit two days running, so he 
finds, at seven a.m. each morning, 
difficulty in choosing what socks he 
shall wear. ‘There are complications. 
He has been given a pair of grey socks, 
with a bold, lozenge-shaped pattern. 
Are these strictly speaking grey, or 
could they rank as red? Could they, 
with propriety, be worn with a blue 
suit? 

No difficulty would arise if my 
husband wore a clean pair of socks each 
day. But this, in spite of my pleading, 
he refuses to do, because he is a very 
considerate man. Mindful of my 
constant and wearying complaints about 
the inordinate inroads made into my 
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valuable time by all that running a 
house involves, he is determined to 
make his contribution by economizing 
on his laundry. 

He does not of course consider that 
six shirts, three changes of linen, a few 
pullovers and oddments make any real 
difference to the washing problem. But 
he can and does keep a ruthless score of 
his socks. Two pairs in six days are his 
limit, with Sunday a kind of free-for-all. 

To combine my _ husband’s five 
different suits, each of which must be 
worn each week, with two pairs of 
socks, only one of which can ever be 
interchangeable, would reduce a mathe- 
matician—pure or other—to sobs. The 
campaign usually opens with the early 
morning tea, which my husband is 
graciously pleased to produce. I find 
myself, half-awake and in no condition 
to give a reasoned opinion about any 
subject in the world, solemnly weighing 
up the possibilities. 

“T shall have to wear that new suit,” 
remarks my husband thoughtfully. 
“It’s a pity, because it is much too hot. 
But I wore the other blue one yesterday, 
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with blue socks. If I wear my dark-grey 
suit I shall have to take another pair of 
socks.” 

At this point, I invariably remark 
that one more pair of socks will make 
very little difference to the already over- 
flowing laundry basket. 
also, my husband brushes aside this 
outrageous proposal as being one which 
no considerate husband could possibly 
entertain. We are back where we 
started. 

“Well, wear the patterned ones.” 

“No, no,” says my husband. He 
realizes that I mean well, but that would 
throw out his reckoning. 

I suggest that he wears red. This will 
not do because he must wear black 
to-morrow and that would bring the 
week’s total to three. By now it is time 
to get up and I remark, a trifle acidly, 
that I don’t believe anyone notices his 
socks. My husband’s hurt response to 
this is that he is only trying to save me 
work. 

Stricken by remorse, I make a final 
effort, as I hastily dress—in the clothes 
I wore yesterday—to solve the problem. 

“Why not,” I ask, “wear the dark- 
grey and keep the accompanying pair of 
socks to do duty again next week?” I 
do not add that I will salvage them on 
Monday morning and hope that he will 
not realize that his sock score is in- 
correct. He accepts the implied olive 
branch and comes down to breakfast 


Invariably, - 


wearing black. Panic rises as I wonder, 
this being only Tuesday, how he will 
solve the puzzle for the rest of the week. 

(The week-end gives us bath a much- 
needed respite from the sock kaleido- 
scope. My husband is not averse, on 
Saturdays and Sundays, from a little 
mixing of his palette, provided it does 
not entail the wearing of red socks with 
brown shoes.) 

In spite of his, at times, well-nigh 
superhuman efforts to avert the com- 
plete mental and physical breakdown 
which might ensue if I was called upon 
to wash three, instead of two, pairs of 
socks per week, a horrid reckoning 
takes place about once in every six 
months. My husband makes a dramatic 
appearance with a guilty face and an 
armful of socks. Blue socks, grey socks, 
red socks, black evening socks, socks 
with enormous holes in them, odd socks, 
and socks which have plainly been used 
for polishing his shoes. 

“T don’t quite know how it has 
happened,” he explains. “But I seem 
to have accumulated a few pairs of socks 
which did not quite fit in with my 
arrangements.” © — BRENDA BROOKE 


‘My Dear, it’s Me . 


OU know those people we met at 
the Miramar last summer? You 
know how I told you we understood each 
other, how we felt the same about not 
having bacon for breakfast and not 
having tea, and not having baths at all? 
You know how we always shared our 
Daily Mail and how she even knew 
that nice little place we thought we’d 
discovered near Bognor, and how | 
recommended her to that woman off 
Baker Street I only recommend to my 
greatest friends? You know how they 
said we must see them when we came 
home? Well, we did last night. Pink 
lampshades with bobbles on. They 
couldn’t talk of a thing except the 
Miramar. My dear, it was ghastly.” 
— JOANNA RICHARDSON 


Shape Note 
URRAH! the waist is now replaced. 
Relaxed are fashion’s 
rigours. 
And who will squall but those who all 
The time had Sack or Empire figures? 
FE. M. 


sternest 
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Imagining an Invasion 


Stranger than Fiction... Dennis Wheatley. 
Hutchinson, 25/- 


N a small office next door to the 
| D.M.I.’s room in G.H.Q., India, 
during the years 1943 and 1944, 
there sat and worked two agreeable 
majors, one of whom | had known since 
we were undergraduates. What they 
did was always a little mystifying; and 
this was appropriate, for their section of 
the M.1. Directorate was called M.1.(D). 
and the D stood for Deception. Their 
names were Peter Fleming and Peter 
Thorne. One is now “Strix” of The 
Spectator, the other is Deputy Serjeant- 
at-Arms in the House of Commons. 
There was a similar inter-Service group 
in London, a section of the Joint 
Planning Staff, responsible to the Chiefs 
of Staff. A member of this section was 
Wing-Commander Dennis Wheatley, as 
eminent in his way as his Delhi colleagues. 
His book reveals none of the closely- 
guarded secrets of the deception plans— 
their achievements or their failures—in 
World War Il. Mr. Wheatley has com- 
mitted no breach of security; he has 
simply collected and published, with a 
short linking narrative, the se:ies of 
papers which he wrote while he was 
still a civilian in 1940-41, which he 
circulated to various highly placed and 
influential friends of his own, and which 
at the end of 1941 led to his being 
appointed to the Joint Planning Staff. 
He had served as an officer in World 
War I. He had written a number of 
popular and successful thrillers. He was 
robust and versatile, and of a lively and 
inquiring turn of mind. Until the end 
of May 1940 he was firmly discouraged 
from putting that mind into the service 
of his country. Then, at the suggestion 
of a friend, an officer in M.1.5, he wrote 
the first of these papers: the officer had 
been bidden to think up ideas for 
resistance to invasion; Mr. Wheatley 
did his thinking up for him, and—with 
his friend’s permission—sent copies of 
it to several men whom he knew in the 
Service Ministries. Nearly nineteen 
years later it reads extremely well; 


CRITICISM 


nearly all its practical proposals were 
adopted later that summer, but that 
perhaps matteis less than the mood in 
which it was written. The paper, and 
all its successors written at subsequent 
dates throughout that tumultuous 
summer, breathe the temper of ordinary 
people in England in 1940—a curious, 
unforgettable mixture of defiant courage, 
common sense and spiritual exaltation. 

Those to whom this first paper was 
circulated were sympathetic and inter- 
ested. A wing-commander in the Air 
Ministry—he is now Air-Marshal Sir 
Lawrence Darvall—demanded a sequel. 
He asked Wheatley to put himself into 
the minds of the German planners, 
then engaged (it was to be supposed) 
on organizing the invasion of Britain. 
Wheatley worked non-stop for forty- 
eight hours—it is characteristic of the 
man that he says he ‘“‘used up over two 
hundred cigarettes and three magnums 
of champagne ”’—and produced a fiiteen- 
thousand-word document headed ‘‘ The 
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RICHARD MASON 


Ingenious Mason! who, through Suzie 


Wong, 
Gives lustre to the lusts of old Hong Kong. 
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Invasion and Conquest of Britain.” 
This is first-rate. bloodcurdling stuff, 
ingenious and tough and imaginative. 
It is interesting to compare it with the 
actual German plans for invasion, as set 
out in Operation Sea-Lion, which was 
published last year. Mr. Wheatley was 
well on target again and again; his few 
errors arose from the fact that the 
Germans, though they were just as 
ruthless as he imagined, were not quite 
as resourceful or efficient. 

Thereafter, Mr. Wheatley, heartened 
by the impact which these two papers 
undoubtedly made (they were appar- 
ently required reading for the C.O.S. 
Committee), went on to write on a 
variety of other themes: ways of waging 
aerial warfare and stiffening popular 
morale, the capture and occupation of 
Sardinia, Turkey’s part in the war, and 
finally a long survey of what he thought 
would happen, and ought to happen, 
in Europe after the war’s end. Mr. 
Wheatley has his limitations as a 
political strategist, and his opinions 
about France make rather rum reading 
in 1959. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that this document was “thought 
out in September and October and 
written in November 1940”’; and it has 
to be read in that light. 

The book as a whole is an interesting 
and not insignificant marginal note in 
the history of World War II. His 
friends were right, I think, to put 
Mr. Wheatley into uniform, and harness 
that agile brain and that fertility of 
invention to those schemes for deceiving 
the enemy, the planning of which was 
first suggested, as he points out, by 
Lord Wavell. ‘These papers were a 
prelude to Mr. Wheatley’s real war 
service, but they were a_ valuable 
prelude—thoroughly deserving _ this 
belated encore. JOHN CONNELL 





BLOOD COUNT 


Third Crime Lucky. Anthony 
Gilbert. Crime Club, 10/6. Pleasant, 
cosy couple are hired to look after old 
gentleman in the country; they make 
him comfortable and defend him from 
his appalling relations. ‘There are two 
fairly sinister episodes in their past, and 
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having been told that he is leaving them 
something in his will they do the old 
man in. Slow, convincing and (apart 
from the evening-paper-fiction ending) 
satisfying. The abominable Arthur 
Crook intrudes less than usual. 

The Fingerprint. Patricia Went- 
worth. Hodder and Stoughton, 12/6. 
Squire murdered in study in process of 
fiddling with his will. Police choose 
wrong suspect in spite of powerful 
evidence that she is telling the truth. 
Miss Silver puts them right, but other- 
wise there is not much detecting, and only 
one character unpleasant enough to 
suspect. But the plot hangs well together 
and the characters are, within the 
limitations of being part of a very 
English entertainment, convincing. 

Death of a Spinster. Frances Dun- 
combe. Secker and Warburg, 12/6. 
American import. Absent anthro- 
pologist’s wife expecting baby in class- 
conscious town whiles away time by 
writing thesis on the social pressures that 
led up to suicide of old lady in junk shop. 
Decides on _ psychological - anthropo- 
logical grounds that victim wouldn’t 
have killed herself then, but can’t convince 
anyone. Unearths more facts as murderer 
gets after her. Very enjoyable, but 
tautness of plot marred by one disastrous 
coincidence. 

Out Brief Candle. John and Elizabeth 
Rosenberg. Hogarth Press, 13/6. Un- 
pleasant author murdered. Plenty of 
suspects, for once, and plenty of adequate 
motives dredged up from the past but 
no proper clues. Good Knightsbridge 
atmosphere. Loses a lot of points for 
having murderer explain hysterically how 
it was done to intended victim No. 3. 

After Rome, Africa. Brian Glanville. 
Secker and Warburg, 13/6. Journalist 
sent to write up kidnapping of Italian 
schoolmistress for big Sunday paper finds 
himself involved with the good old Mafia, 
made surprisingly convincing by being 
reduced to dingy Calabrian goings-on. 
He is rather ineffectual, but finds out 
enough for his mistress to be kidnapped 
too, and he has to play off his disgusting 
employers and unpleasant enemies against 
each other. Some effective hanging- 
around and a little perfunctory sex. 

— PETER DICKINSON 


NEW NOVELS 


No Love for Johnnie. Wilfred Fienburgh. 

Hutchinson, 15/- 

This posthumous novel will disappoint 
many admirers of Wilfred Fienburgh’s 
light-hearted journalism. This sort of 
cynical-sentimental story usually comes 
from amateurs who want to reveal what 
some career looks like from the inside; 
often they strengthen an artless low- 
down with a detective interest. Here the 
relations of the ageing political climber 
with his grim, Communist wife and his 
dewy girl-friend make much less interest- 
ing reading than a good murder would 
do, though the stuff about local party 





meetings and the daily work of the House 
is fairly vivid and interesting. 

Johnnie is supposed to be so ambitious 
that he loses the trust of the neighbours 
who have put him where he is and gains 
the suspicion of the entire Parliamentary 
Labour Party. Yet instead of slogging 
away at thé desk work he gets through his 
reading and writing in no time at all and 
is always drifting about the Houses of 
Parliament looking for something to fill 
in the time. I had imagined the great 
disadvantage of political life was over- 
work: apparently it is the difficulty of 
finding anything to do. 

A Toy Epic. Emyr Humphreys. 

Spottiswoode, 12/6 

It is a pity that the total effect of a 
carefully contrived novel by a much 
respected novelist should be so tepid. 
The interlocking autobiographies of 
three Welsh boys growing up before the 
war, three boys who represent types of 
Welsh character, attitudes to religion and 
nationalism and strata of Welsh society, 
never get beyond the planning stage. 
By deliberately keeping his writing in a 
low, Gwen Johnish key and by making 
his exploration of the average thorough 
rather than a search for treasure, Mr. 


Eyre and 


Humphreys succeeds in being con- 
vincingly accurate without providing 
interest, wonder or delight. Perhaps 


some experience that lies below the novel 
held him back from letting himself go. 
Perhaps in his disciplined economy he 
gave himself too little space to establish 
the force of the religious and_ political 
passions he is illustrating. 

However, this is not a trivial book, 
even if less honest novels have been 
more enjoyable. It will certainly attract 
a number of devoted readers and the 
number may increase through the years. 
The Deeper Malady. 

Cassell, 15/- 

This rum work is one of those novels 
in which the improbabilities gradually 
vanish as the force of the writer’s pre- 
occupation conquers the reader’s mind. 
It is not really a very good novel but it 
has a dotty brilliance that makes it linger 
in the memory. The writing varies in 
quality, like the invention and_ the 
ctedibility; at its best it is sharp and 
admirably unexpected. 

The central character is the Limoges 
family, grandees who have lived feudally 
in East Anglia for five hundred years— 
the stupid, money-making Sir James, 
his witty, bitter mother, his son, who 
neglects his duties to the land for 
reviewing, and his two daughters, one 
who has broken away to be a doctor and 
the other who enjoys a de luxe “ twenty- 
first” and then goes off by horse to 
become a nun somewhere near Cambridge 
station. The Paternosters, who are 
hereditary servers of the Limoges 
family, possess a dark wisdom. The 
inconvenient emergence of an old crime 
that may be murder and may be only 
cowardice provides a certain narrative 
thread. 


James Turner. 
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“My Lord Mayor, My Lord Arch- 

bishop, Your Graces, My Lords, Ladies 

and Gentlemen, will the owner of car 
number NXY 342...” 


Silver Platter. Ellin Berlin. 

and Hammond, 25/- 

Mrs. Irving Berlin’s novelized life of 
her grandmother, the hostess Mrs. John 
Mackay, is very readable, full of fascin- 
ating period detail and of considerable 
historical interest. What might seem a 
nostalgic book for elderly ladies who 
would enjoy following the fortunes of a 
family from being down-and-out in 
Nevada to owning a hill of silver and 
entertaining the Prince of Wales and the 
Marlborough House set is, in fact, a 
shrewd study of the aristocratic idea in 
the United States, France and England. 
As Mrs. Berlin illustrates what made the 
millionaires tick, she balances John 
Mackay’s devotion to the skills and com- 
panions of his hard early-manhood with 
the frank and overpowering social 
ambitions of his wife, who was deter- 
mined to conquer the fashionable ladies 
whose dresses had been sewn by her 
mother, though the vulgar lion-hunter is 
shown against the courage and persistence 
of her youth. 

Whatever the political or economic 
moral of the book may be, at least the 
rich who had fun were preferable to 
the rich who gloomed over their souls. 
And Mrs. Mackay had fun. 

— R. G. G. PRICE 


Hammond 





AT THE PLAY 


Traveller without Luggage and 
Madame de. . . (Arts) 

Danton’s Death 

(Lyric, HAMMERSMITH) 

Valmouth (SAVILLE) 


HE Anouilh double-bill at the Arts 

is of special interest because Traveller 

without Luggage, though dated 1936, 
is new to London and Madame de... 
has been written for the occasion. Both 
have been understandingly translated by 
John Whiting. In the first play, taken 
here without an interval, a young man 
whose memory has gone in battle is 
visiting a family trying to prove, against 
other claimants, that he is their son. 
Gradually it becomes clear that he is, but 
he also discovers himself to have been an 
arrogant monster, who has made his 
brother’s wife his mistress, gone in for 
large-scale fraud and crippled his only 
friend. In the contented vacuum in 
which he now lives these things appall 
him. He is horrified by his hatred for his 
haughty mother and by his sister-in- 
law’s attempts to win him back; even the 
continuing love of his brother fails to 
melt him, and rather than get mixed up 
again in such a past he accepts the rival 

















claim of an English family where there 
are no complications. This trivial and 
cynical ending appears uncomfortably 
easy and suggests that M. Anouilh found 
himself in a cul-de-sac; but up to that 
point the play is aseries of neatly arranged 
dramatic clashes, written with a dryness 
that gives its emotional outbursts all the 
more force. A uniformly good cast makes 
it seem a little better than possibly it is. 





| REP SELECTION 
Queen’s Theatre, Hornchurch, A 
View from the Bridge, until 
February 14th. 
Oldham Rep, A Touch of the Sun, 
until February 7th. 
Northampton _ Rep, Wuthering 
Heights, until February 7th. 
| Perth Theatre, The Hasty Heart, 
until February 7th. 





Denholm Elliott’s sensitive, distracted 
youth, craving for peace, is admirably 
done, and he is notably backed by 
Joyce Carey, Irene Browne, Elizabeth 
Sellars, Douglas Wilmer and Geoffrey 
Keen. 

The curtain-raiser, taken from a story 
by Louise de Vilmorin, is a witty and 
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-polished trifle that goes on too long. A 
social parable of 1880, about a pair of ear- 
rings that boomerang to the discomfort 
of a highly sophisticated couple, it is told 
through a compére, short scenes and an 
amusing use of silhouettes. Elizabeth 
Sellars, Douglas Wilmer and John 
Warner (as the compére) play it 
charmingly. 

In both pieces Peter Hall’s production 
is impeccable, seizing all Anouilh’s tricks 
of theatre with the utmost advantage, 
and Tom Keogh’s sets are keyed delight- 
fully to his special atmosphere. 


A young and enterprising company 
has arrived in Hammersmith for six 
months, aiming to give us plays of 
quality which few West End manage- 
ments would look at. How badly such an 
injection is needed will be realized after 
a cool examination of London’s current 
theatre list, on the up-grade a little, but 
not much. 

The start is encouraging. Although 
often played abroad (Reinhardt and 
Orson Welles have both had a go at it), 
Danton’s Death by Georg Biichner has 
never had a professional production in 
London. It was written in 1835, two 
years before Biichner died at twenty-four, 
in hiding as a revolutionary on the run 
from the Darmstadt police. Clearly he 
was something of a wonder boy, for he 
had shied from the romantic and pseudo- 
classical schools of German drama, and 
was working out a style of his own which 
to-day seems strangely modern for his 
period. He was much less interested in 
ethics than in how things happened, and 
why, and he throws his story at us in a 
series of short, sharp scenes, having 
grasped too early the principles of the 
film-script. How he would have jumped 
for joy on being shown a movie-camera! 
Some of his scenes are apt to repeat 
themselves, but this play has interest and 
strength because of Biichner’s vivid 
appreciation of character. 

It shows the stage of the revolution at 
which Danton, sickened of blood, is 
relaxing in dissipation, confident that 
Robespierre dare not attack him. The 
despair of his loyal friends, he pulls 
himself together too late, although his 
furious oratory at the trial nearly smashes 
the Robespierre party. The focus is on 
him, not Robespierre (who emerges 
rather feebly, only galvanized by St. 
Just); the two sides of his nature, the 
histrionic exhibitionist and the honest 
liberal hating what he has done, are in 
striking contrast, and Patrick Wymark 
makes a satisfactory whole of him. The 
Robespierre is disappointing; cold, but 
surely too weak, and Harold Lang’s 
flights into falsetto are not helpful, even 
if historically the man squeaks (did he?). 
We have an excellent portrait of Des 
Moulins, gallant but too sensitive, by 
James Maxwell, also responsible for a 
sound adaptation, and an intimidating 
St. Just by Patrick McGoohan. ‘The 
fringes of a large cast are uneven, but 
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there is good work among the second 
strings, and Caspar Wrede has whipped 
up an urgent feeling of violence and 
uncertainty; the final scene at the 
guillotine is a piece of Maskelyne guignol 
which somehow comes off. The Fifty- 
Nine Theatre Company, in fact, deserves 
support. 


Valmouth, Sandy Wilson’s extremely 
agile conversion into a musical of Ronald 
Firbank’s irreverent novel, has come into 
London, trimmed with benefit. What 
one would have expected to be caviar to 
the general was at Hammersmith a great 
success. ‘To capture on the stage so much 
of Firbank’s elusive atmosphere is an 
achievement, in which a debt is owed to 
Tony Walton’s delicately crazy decor- 
ations. ‘The evening has longueurs but 
also wildly amusing moments, and the 
erotic revels in its fantastic spa are 
cleverly produced by Vida Hope and as 
cleverly led by a company headed by 
Barbara Couper. I do, however, feel that 
it is madness to have a false proscenium 
arch that masks important action from the 
sides of the stalls. 


Recommended 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
Five Finger Exercise (Comedy— 
23/7/58), exceptional first play. Tzo 
for the Seesaw (Haymarket—24/12/58), 
history of a love affair in duologue. 
The Long and the Short and the Tall 
(Royal Court—14/1/59), interesting war 
play. — ERIC KEOWN 


AT THE PICTURES 


Room at the Top 
The Most Wonderful Moment 


HERE’s a danger that many people 

will overlook the more solid and 

fundamental merits of Room at the 
Top (Director: Jack Clayton), distracted 
by the unaccustomed pleasure of recog- 
nizing its accuracy in superficial details 
they have never seen on the screen 
before. ‘These are the people you will 
hear laughing heartily at a flatly con- 
versational line of dialogue merely 
because it is flatly conversational or 
spoken with an accent they are used to 
in life but not in films; for the fact is 





PUNCH EXHIBITIONS 


An exhibition of fifty years of 
Punch cinema cartoons and carica- 
tures is on view at the Leicester 


Square Theatre, London, by 
arrangement with the Rank 
Organization. 

The ‘Punch in the Theatre” 


Exhibition has started its 1959 
tour. It can now be seen at the 
Guildford Theatre, the Theatre 
Royal, Windsor, and the Marlowe 
Theatre, Canterbury. 

















that when some quite everyday pheno- 
menon is reproduced where people are 
used to dramatic convention, laughter is 
the automatic response. 

But the story is founded on character, 
and these details, however excellently 
done and welcome, remain details. The 
central figure is a young man of con- 
suming ambition whose _ behaviour, 
though he can justify it to himself, is 
that of an unpleasant cad. The end of 
the film leaves him perhaps for the first 
time aware of this fact. He has achieved 
the rich marriage he coldly determined 
on when he first arrived iri the north- 
country town of Warnley—but at a 
moment when, caught by passion for 
another, older woman, he no _ longer 
wants it. The older woman is dead, and 
he cannot help feeling that in effect he 
killed her. Fadeout on this bitter and 
ironic situation—ironic, for as it proves, 
the marriage he was aiming at from the 
first has now to be forced upon him 
against his will. One of the picture’s 
most effective moments is the long, 
electric pause before he gives his response 
at the wedding: as it lengthens we recall 
everything that has happened, and we 
watch him recalling it. 

From the opening the story is admir- 
ably told in a style that makes it interest- 
ing to the eye, the ear (the use of natural 
sound is particularly good) and the mind. 
The first shot is of the young man’s 
stockinged feet, propped against the 
window of his empty compartment of the 
train to Warnley: relaxing, he has taken 
his new shoes off—and his look as he 
strokes them complacently before putting 
them on again tells us instantly a great 
deal about his character and circum- 
stances. This is true film-making, enter- 
taining and satisfying to watch, infinitely 
more worth while than some explanatory 
line of dialogue or (worse) off-screen 
narration. 

Such ingenuities of script (Neil 
Paterson, from John Braine’s novel) and 
direction perpetually stimulate interest 
and keep the picture alive; but it has 
also a number of éxcellent acting per- 
formances. Laurence Harvey’s hard 
study of the calculating chip-on-shoulder 
young man seemed to me _ thoroughly 
convincing; some of those who object to 
it appear to be simply declaring that the 
thought of such a character’s existence 
makes them feel uncomfortable. Simone 
Signoret, as the older woman who against 
her will comes to love him and is broken 
by his betrayal, is impressive and moving. 
(I don’t agree that she is miscast; that 
one of the men of Warnley should have a 
French wife is far more credible than the 
part would be if played, no matter how 
well, by a British actress trailing in- 
evitably wrong character associations.) 
All the other parts are really subsidiary, 
but many of them are memorably done. 


We aren't told the Italian title of The 
Most Wonderful Moment (Director: 
It is a minor work 
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Luciano Emmer). 





[Room at the Top 
Joe Lampton—Lavurence Harvey 


from a director who has done much more 
important things, but I found it the most 
acceptable of the other three pictures we 
saw this time. Essentially it might be 
regarded as propaganda (for a method of 
“painless childbirth”), and its story of 
a young hospital doctor and a student 
nurse is perhaps rather obviously con- 
trived to explain and demonstrate the 
subject. Nevertheless it is made with 
great imagination and humour and con- 
siderable variety of well-observed char- 
acter and scene; the result is full of 
interest and thoroughly entertaining. 


* * * * a 
Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
In London: the African story The 
Roots of Heaven (28/1/59) has real 
distinction, as well as visual beauty. 
More conventional but good entertain- 
ment: a fine Western, The Big Country 
(21/1/59) and a gay French squib, 
Parisienne (7/1/59). ‘Top of my list are 


still Wild Strawberries (5/11/58) and 
Summer with Montka (24/12/58). 

Releases include two comedies; the 
less pretentious, The Captain’s Table 
(14/1/59), made me laugh very much 
more than the glossy and_ elaborate 
The Reluctant © Debutante (31/12/58). 
Don’t judge by the advertisements. 

— RICHARD MALLETT 


AT THE GALLERY 


Water-colours 

HERE used to be an unkind quip 

current just after the war that 

museum directors were so engrossed 
in their games of research and docu- 
mentation that they regarded the presence 
of the ordinary public in their galleries 
as unwarrantable intrusion. At least 
this has never applied to the Directorate 
of the Print Room of the British Museum. 
During the last ten years or so it has 
produced in the outer gallery, at intervals, 
entrancing exhibitions indicative of the 
vast store of treasure to be found in the 
inner chambers. 

This week comes the R. W. Lloyd 
bequest of twenty-five Turner water- 
colours. Owing to the terms of the 
bequest it can only be shown for a fort- 
night in February every year, with a 
view to avoiding bright light and sub- 
sequent fading; and so we are afforded 
an opportunity to be taken now. ‘The 
drawings start with ‘Turner’s  topo- 
graphical work as a young man, and 
continue into his maturity but stop 
before his last extreme atmospheric 
essays. They are all in a wonderful state 
and well merit the exacting measures 
taken for their preservation. The 
subjects range from Criccieth to military 
manceuvres at Winchelsea, the Rhine and 
the Seine. 

Fine Turners are also in evidence at 
the Eighty-Sixth Annual Exhibition of 
English Water-Colours at Agnew’s, who 
have once again assembled a large and 
varied exhibition up to their own high 
standards of the past. I was more than 
ever struck by de Wint who was able to 
obtain something of the richness and 
massiveness of oil paint without sacri- 
ficing the freshness which is one of the 
major charms of water-colour. Some deft 
pencil studies in the show provide at 
least one clue to his strength: drawing. 
Rowlandson, the most accepted and at 
the same time the most prolific of 
English draughtsmen, is also seen to 
advantage; and it is the elegance of his 
work which is as striking as the robust- 
ness more generally assigned to him. 
And I should like to draw attention to 
‘Towne, whose sober and gentle pen- 
drawings, heightened with washes and 
tints, produce a rare feeling of peace 
either in English or Italian subjects. 

Note.—Adjacent to the Lloyd Bequest 
at the British Museum: Hiroshige 
Centenary Exhibition. 

Graham Sutherland admirers will not 
wish to miss the latest public monuments 


to fall to his brush, S. Marco and the 
Salute (Arthur Jeffress, 28 Davies Street). 
— ADRIAN DAINTREY 


ON THE AIR 


Benny and Billy 

ART of the secret of the success of 

“The Benny Hill Show” (ATV) 

lies in the fact that it occurs just 
infrequently enough to provide a welcome 
surprise whenever we switch it on. The 
producer (Kenneth Carter) and_ the 
writers (Dave Freeman and Benny Hill) 
give themselves plenty of time to prepare 
an hour of first-rate comedy. This 
comedy, it is true, is interspersed with 
some of those mysterious exhibitions so 
often encountered to-day, in which 
dancers leap about apparently regardless; 
but although such carryings-on are not 
to my taste, I gladly sit through them 
along with the commercials, in the 
knowledge that Mr. Hill will presently 
return to make me laugh. 

This must be a complicated show to 
produce, involving as it does so many 
snippets of pre-filmed material, and 
Mr. Carter handles it well. As for 
Mr. Hill, I regard him as the funniest 
Englishman on the little screen, and his 
popularity indicates a step forward in 
public taste in such matters. His chosen 
field—satire, ungentle mockery, and 
parody that stops short of buffoonery— 
has long been regarded with suspicion in 
this country: the majority of us have 
tended to be baffled or embarrassed when 
an institution such as Daniel Farson or 
Richard Dimbleby has been subjected to 
burlesque, and Hill has broken down a 
good many shocked defences. He is also 
one of the tiny band of jokers who seized 
on the idea that television could release 
the comic from the treadmill of jolly 
patter and traditional cross-talk. His 
targets are perhaps chosen too exclusively 
from the merry-go-round of television 
itself, but it would be churlish to hold 
this against him, because he shoots them 
down with such surprising and hilarious 
accuracy. In this respect he has some- 
thing of the sting of Alan Melville. He 
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also has the assured technique of a born 
performer: for all his subtleties—and 
he has moments that are marvellously 
subtle—he still remains a comic with the 
common touch. (I have seen him in the 
character of a guide on a coach tour, 
trotting out the age-old gag about the 
Louvre, and making it seem funny.) 
Long may he continue. 

There is not a great deal of subtlety 
in the antics of Billy Cotton, but I am 
sure he would be the last to claim that 
his humour has been sharpened to any- 
thing but a fairly blunt point. I preferred 
his act when he confined himself to 
registering disapproval, amazement or 
sheer helplessness in the face of the 
outrageously comical behaviour of his 
bandsmen. Now that he has blossomed 
out as Master of Ceremonies in “The 
Wakey Wakey Tavern” (BBC) the char- 
acter he created for himself by such 
simple means seems to have become less 
rich. Spread, as it were, over a large 
canvas, this personality proves to be a 
little thin. There is also something 
strained about the capers of Alan Breeze 
and company, endlessly dressing-up in 
funny hats like uncles at a party. Still, 
there is a fair amount of honest lowbrow 
fun to be had from this show, and the 
Leslie Roberts Silhouettes provide as 
shapely and frolicsome a background as 
one could wish to find on the end of any 
pier. 

“'To-night,” the BBC’s lively magazine 
programme, is one of the abiding marvels 
of television. I feel, though, that some of 
the newer recruits to the team of button- 
holers-of-men-in-the-street fall too far 
behind such a master as Fyffe Robertson 
in the matter of polish and _ attack. 
“'To-night” has set a high standard in 
this tricky art, and the producer will 
surely have to fight hard to maintain it. 
Also, I find I am tired at last of the 
topical calypso. Let us have neat and 
barbed comment on the news by all 
means—we get little enough of it from 
the little screen. But is there really any 
excuse for setting it to the trite, cramping 
verse-form of the calypso? I believe it 
is neither appropriate nor amusing. 

— HENRY TURTON 
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Essence of 


OTTING up a bit. Mental 
H Health on Monday provided 
quite a good debate but not a 
thrilling or an electioneering debate. 
Laymen are afraid to butt in on such a 
topic, and in any event most voters are 
not lunatics. But Tuesday with Pensions 
was a different story. The ambient 
impression is that Labour “is better for 
the workers,” and therefore it was of 
great importance for the Conservatives 
to upset this and to show that they were 
giving pensioners a better deal than the 
other boys. Though most of us hope 
never to be mad, we all of us hope one 
day to be old. So here was a subject 
where there really were votes at stake. 
This was a task which Mr. Boyd 
Carpenter, who loves being a politician 
and makes no bones about it, accepted 
with relish. Rising and falling on the 
balls of his feet like a relentless wave, 
he made a very good job of it. It was 
only a pity that he got himself tangled 
up at the end in a rather futile dispute 
about when is a full stop 
not a full stop. He would 
have done better to have 
let that go. Mr, Marquand, 
who followed for the 
Socialists, was so dull that 
it was difficult not to 
believe that he was doing 
it on purpose. As Dr. 
Johnson would have said, 
“Such an excess of dull- 
ness was not in nature.” 
But lively littke Mr. Houghton rescued 
the debate for the Socialists, and Mr. 
Crossman gave them a good wind-up. 
To the Conservative back benches 
Yorkshire has sent for debates of this 
kind two utterly admirable, two admir- 
ably contrasted Members, Mr. ‘Tiley 
and Sir Keith Joseph, as good as any 
speakers in the House—-Sir Keith 
Joseph who is always right and often 
funny and Mr. Tiley who is always 
funny and often right. Theirs were the 
best speeches of the debate. 
Then on Wednesday Convertibility, 
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Mr. Hilary Marquand 


which had been advertised as the big 
debate. It did not turn out all that big. 
The issue of this particular action of the 
Government is too small, too technical 
and too uncertain to send voters to the 
polls one way or the other.. It was 
abundantly obvious that the speech that 
Mr. Gaitskell would have liked to make 
would have been a lecture to the London 
School of Economics, set- 
ting out the careful balance 
of arguments for and 
against and explaining 
what it was all about; and 
indeed that is what he did 
for about fifty-seven of the 
sixty minutes of his speech. 
Then for the last three he 
turned it off and gave it to 
the boys good and strong 
about a surrender to rich 
men in the City who would vote with 
their bank balances. His comrades who 
had been sleeping peacefully behind 
him, obviously not understanding a word 
that he was saying, woke 
up at this and cheered him 
to the echo, then composed 
themselves for a renewal 
of slumber as the name of 
Sir Toby Low was called. 
But the real triumph of 
Wednesday went to Mr. 
Watkinson for his parrying 
of questions about the 
break-up of the Preston 
road. He was _ blandly 
unable to understand what the fuss was 
about. There was not much wrong with 
the road, he argued. It was true that no 
one could ride on it, but really one 
could not expect to have everything. 
No one was to blame—“ except possibly 
the weather,” as if one could not 
possibly be expected to foresee that 
there would be weather near Preston in 
January. It was masterly, and a party in 
search of a leader must be beginning to 
feel that a Minister who could get away 
with that could get away with anything. 

Most people by now have got pretty 
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Sir Keith Joseph 


Parliament 


bored with the Street Offences Bill, and 


) the general view is that the mountain 


of Wolfenden has given birth to a some- 
what ridiculous mouse. ‘Those are in a 
small minority who think that it will 
either do very much good or very much 
harm. The Socialists and the Liberals 
left it to a free vote. The Government 
put on a Whip, not that it objected to 
Miss Vickers and a few 
hardened consciences 
voting against the bill but, 
I suppose, because it was 
afraid that without any 
Whips Members would 
have taken the chance to 
slip out. Their fears were 
unnecessary. Only half 
the House was there to 
record its votes, and there- 
fore a good many Con- 
servatives must have taken the evening 
off, but the Conservative abstainers 
were outnumbered by the Socialist 
abstainers. The objectors to the bill fell 
into two classes—Mrs. Jeger and her 
friends who objected to all the penalty 
falling on the women, and Mr. Paget 
who thought it a mistake to try to stop 
prostitution at all. Mr. Paget’s manner 
of putting his points seemed to shock a 
number of the colleagues on his own 
benches, and many who had intended 
to vote against the bill took up their hats 
and coats rather than stay and be 
associated with Mr. Paget. A few stal- 
wart Socialists like Mr. Edwards voted 
with the Government. ‘There looked for 
a time just an off-chance that the whole 
debate would be interrupted by that 
unusual Conservative, Mr. Yates of the 
Wrekin, trying to move the adjournment 
of the House on the strength of a Reuter’s 
report that military operations had 
broken out again in Cyprus. After a 
good deal of arguing with the Speaker 
it was agreed that Mr. Lennox-Boyd 
should make a statement after the 
Wolfenden debate. It then appeared 
that another mountain had given birth to 
another mouse. — PERCY SOMERSET 
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We’re 
Strangers 
Here 
Ourselves—2 


CLAUD COCKBURN 





After seventy years cut off from the modern world in a 
remote valley of the Andes, the Eastcliffes and the Waynes 
return to England in 2032 


HE routine report from the air 

terminal said two young men plus 

two girls had arrived from un- 
known Andean valley; never seen 
modern world; families lived in this 
valley, totally cut off, since great- 
grandfather went to ground there in 
crisis of 1959. ‘This piece of intelligence 
stirred a tiny routine row in the B.B.C. 
newsroom. 

The hoary news-editor had worked 
in the days when daily papers. still 
carried news stories to go with the 
features and commercials. He could 
never rid himself of the idea that the 
papers were competing. He wanted to 
send this item out on No. 1 Audibility. 
His two juniors pulled him off it with 
tired little snarls. 

“News,” said one of them, quoting 
the Manual of Communication, “is 
self-identification with contemporary 
experience. How can anyone self- 
identify with people like that?” 

‘Seems sort of unusual though,” said 
the old man, ghostly posters of long 
ago breathing down his neck. 

“The unusual is not to be equated 
with the significant,” said the other 
junior, also quoting the Manual. 
“We're not living in 1990 are we?” 

Cowed, the ancient of days agreed, as 
he always did on such occasions, to send 
the piece out on Subliminal Two, a 
channel referred to harshly in the news- 
room as The Sacred Trust. For it 
appealed only to a small minority and 
the Manual said “While recognizing 
the essential paramountcy of majority 
audience-appeal, we hold it as a sacred 





trust to supply minority interest-needs 
where these do not conflict with over-all 
considerations.” 

It was not entirely easy to pick up 
Subliminal Two. ‘The listener had to 
train his consciousness to a certain 
degree of alert receptivity. ‘Then the 
$2 signal would impinge through 
whatever was going on at higher levels of 
visio-audibility—stage-shows, concerts 
or whatever they might be. On getting 
the signal the listener could tune the 
message up to low but adequate 
audibility. 

Being something of a snob about the 
Subliminals—he would even boast of 
hearing things on Subliminal Three 
Lord Sir-Sir James Browning, Bart., was 
one of those few who caught the story 
about the arrival of Mr. and Miss 
Eastcliffe and Mr. and Miss Wayne. 
Something told him that in this con- 
nection there might be a Service to be 
rendered. And in assessing Services 
susceptible of rendering, his mind 
worked like a rocket with built-in 
boomerang. His “double Sir” was 
sufficient evidence of that. 

“Lord” and “ Bart” were, of course, 
awards demonstrating a vast general 
meritoriousness and welfare-productive 
activity. But the “Sir”’—and the 
exceedingly rare “Sir-Sir’”—were for 
services at once special and specific, and 
were won, insiders said, only the hard 
way. For this reason the Chairman of 
the Co-ordination Board preferred to be 
known simply and informally as Sir-Sir 
Browning. 

He telephoned the Eastcliffe-Wayne 
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quartet at the Mountbatten Hotel in 
Badminton. Jane Wayne, who took 
the call, felt his voice hitting her nerve 
ganglia like a tonic shower-bath on a 
sticky day back in the Andes. In 
common with most successful men of 
his day, Sir-Sir Browning had not only 
realized, like everyone else, that the 
voice can be a major physical and social 
asset but had the perseverance to take 
annual refresher courses at the national 
school of vocal-decibel control. He 
would go to the zoo and practise voice- 
projection on the horses in the equine 
enclosure. He could make a six-year-old 
cob buck at fifty paces. 

Without consulting the others, who 
at the head waiter’s suggestion had 
taken the special Post-Travel Sedation 
Lunch and were sleeping heavily, Jane 
accepted Sir-Sir Browning’s invitation 
to the four of them to “‘come along to 
my London office at Tring and talk over 
a number of possibilities.” 

“T’ll authorize,” said Sir-Sir, ‘a 
Contributors’ priority voucher. Like 
that you can use the sub-zonal heliflight 
to Hitchin and take surface to Tring 
from there. It’s the quickest way.” 

“When?” Jane asked. 

“Now, wouldn’t you rather think?” 
said Sir-Sir. He used the voice-vibration 
at which snakes would stand up on their 
tails and sway rhythmically. 

Excitedly awakened and apprised of 
this development, Ann Eastcliffe, re- 
freshed and encouraged by her hour of 
total rest, nodded, carefully read through 
a printed notice beside the telephone, 
rang Room Service, and asked for an 
assortment of dresses to be sent up from 
the Ladies’ Clothing Department. 

“Send your fashion-adviser,” she 
said. ‘Also a wide range of all suitable 
accessories.” By way of reassurance 
and stimulation she added “ My friend 
and I are Contributors to Lord Sir-Sir 
James Browning, Bart.” 

Bernard Wayne set his jaw sternly. 
“T say,” he said, “steady on!” It was 
what he had said when the girls had 
first suggested going to England instead 
of looking for another valley in the 
Andes after their own had been flooded 
out. He had said it to the starving 
llamas when they broke into the library 
at Andes View and started to eat the 
files of The Times for the spring of 1959. 

But the llamas had gone on eating The 
Times, and now Ann was again on the 

(Continued on p. 208) 
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telephone, booking places on the heli- 
flight to Hitchin. 
jaw and sighed. 

Henry Eastcliffe stared at Jane with 
an expression of painful suspicion. He 
knew nothing of Sir-Sir Browning’s 
up-to-date decibels and voice vibrations, 
yet could not fail to note a glow about the 
girl which in some circumstances would 
have delighted him. But not now. He 
did not feel that she was glowing for 
him. 


Bernard unset his 


He drew the conclusion that she was 
glowing for the modern world. Was he 
to find his loved one a pushover for 
the twenty-first century? The thought 
alarmed and revolted him. 

He made obstacle-talk about Let’s 
not rush into anything, and Why should 
dashing off to see this man 
whoever he is? and Who is he anyway? 

Ann, who had secured the reservations 
and laid down the telephone receiver, 
picked it up again. “Send me up,” she 
told Room Service, “a copy of Who’s 
Who.” 

‘Any particular volume, or the whole 
twenty-six?” 

“B for Browning,” Ann said. 

The book told them that Sir-Sir 
Browning was thirty-seven, having been 
born five years before the close of the 
twentieth century. His education was 
described in the single word “ general.” 
(It was, in fact, the term most often 


we go 





DOUGLAS. 


“Do not despair- 


the future looks bright ; 


used by forward-looking people, for at 
the time there was fierce controversy as 
to what was the best sort of education 
to have had. People who committed 
themselves in print to having had one 
particular sort or another were apt to 
find themselves—with some shift in 
the controversy—deemed ineligible to 
render Service.) 

Similarly, the entry showed that 
Sir-Sir had been thrice married, 
divorced. 


thrice 


““A Great Lover, perhaps,” said Jane. 

“Or a total flop,” said Ann. 

Henry and Bernard looked at them 
with disapproval and thought of Sir-Sir 
with obscurely heightened suspicion. 
In point of fact these entries simply 
mirrored certain fluctuating nuances in 
the public appraisal of “private” life. 
At times it was, as the saying went, 
“accepted at the higher levels” that in 
the matter of Contributing to Welfare 
and ultimately Rendering Service a 
married man had slightly the edge on 
a single one. 

At such times Sir-Sir and hundreds 
of thousands of properly integrated men 
fell in love and married. But a couple 
of years later there would occur a small 
shift in what were called “higher level 
acceptance values.” Group-adjusted 
men, effortlessly sensing the shift, saw 
that their marriages had just not worked 
out, and secured divorces. 
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The same considerations applied, 
Little did the 
readers of Who’s Who know that since 
the current issue had gone to press a 
situation had arisen which was beginning 
to trouble the hearts of many good men 
and women—including Sir-Sir Brown- 
For the buzz was that 
Top-Level, while at present estimating 
unmarried men as finer and _ better 
integrated than married ones, at the 
same time was 


naturally, to women. 


ing himself. 


consider 
generally con- 
service-worthy 


tending to 
married women: more 
tribution-capable and 
than the unmarried. 

It was in fact this problem which 
Sir-Sir Browning—his mind in a state 
of tip-top organization and co-ordination 
on all levels of consciousness—sought to 
appraise and evaluate as he awaited the 
arrival of his four guests from the back 
of beyond. By four o’clock these latter 
were already on their way from Hitchin 

Tring. They were all smartly and 
comfortably clad in the contemporary 
clothing which Henry and Bernard, as 
well as the two girls, had finally selected 
from the hotel stores. 

They were quarrelling bitterly about 
rainfall, sex, and the Past. 


(What is awaiting them in Sir-Sir 
Browning’ s office? Don’t miss next week's 
incredible instalment.) 


es 


Fi 


Aluminium.” 
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